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Foreword 


Carl S. Blyth 1 


Today, in the field of foreign language teaching, there is much talk of shifting 
paradigms. The term paradigm was popularized by the American physicist 
Thomas Kuhn in his 1962 book entitled The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. 
According to Kuhn, scientific progress is neither linear nor continuous, but 
rather subject to abrupt shifts in the consensus of a scientific community. To 
illustrate this phenomenon, Kuhn cites the well-known shift in astronomy from 
geocentrism (the belief that the sun and the planets revolve around the Earth) to 
heliocentrism (the belief that the Earth and the planets revolve around the sun). 
Kuhn stresses that paradigms are defined by contrasting concepts and discourses 
and, as a result, are largely incommensurable. Kuhn also notes that paradigm 
shifts are not only a matter of accepting new facts, but of reorganizing those facts 
into a new worldview. In other words, paradigm shifts entail objective as well 
as subjective change. 

Despite examples of revolutionary change in the sciences, paradigm shifts in the 
humanities - such as in foreign language education - appear to be more gradual. 
Most foreign language educators integrate new ideas into their curricular and 
pedagogical practices in an incremental process of professional development. 
Personally, I believe that paradigm change in foreign language teaching is largely 
a matter of educators learning by example from each other. Simply put, there is 
nothing more powerful than a case study for catalyzing change in our field. And in 
this book, New case studies of openness in and beyond the language classroom, 
foreign language specialists share their stories of personal and professional 
transformation in the well-known form of a case study. Following the same 
format, each case study provides the reader with the necessary information to 
understand and to implement a specific pedagogical or curricular innovation. For 

1. Director, Center for Open Educational Resources and Language Learning, University of Texas at Austin, United States; 
cblyth@austin. utexas. edu 
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example, each case study includes a detailed description of a new project, the 
intended student outcomes, as well as the tools and resources used in the project. 

While many case studies focus on the use of ready-made Open Educational 
Resources (OERs), others describe how to integrate Open Educational Practices 
(OEPs) into foreign language classes. Several case studies explain how to 
implement principles of open pedagogy such as the creation of a Wikipedia 
page or a translation of a TED Talk by the students themselves. In such cases, 
students are challenged to follow the editorial guidelines of Wikipedia and TED 
for the creation of open content. Thus, in the open language classroom, students 
share their knowledge with the world while, at the same time, improving their 
proficiency in the target language. In short, each case study described in this 
book is a beautiful illustration of the creative commons in action. I sincerely 
hope that foreign language educators who read these case studies will embrace 
the affordances of openness for themselves and their students and thereby shift 
the paradigm one classroom at a time. 


For an open world. 




Introduction to new case studies of openness 
in and beyond the language classroom 

Anna Comas-Quinn 1 , Ana Beaven 2 , and Barbara Sawhill 3 


1. The project, six years on 

Our previous edited volume, Case studies of openness in the language classroom 
(Beaven, Comas-Quinn, & Sawhill, 2013), was published in 2013 following the 
EUROCALL conference “Learning through Sharing: Open Resources, Open 
Practices, Open Communication” held the previous year in Bologna, Italy. At 
this event, we realised that the innovative work language practitioners were 
developing in their teaching had to be shared more widely. The edited volume 
we published showcased some of the ways in which language practitioners were 
engaging with the concept of openness and aimed to inspire and encourage 
teachers to experiment further with open resources and open practices. Five 
years on, we have decided to revisit our project, and to once more check the 
pulse of openness in and beyond the language classroom. Our purpose has 
remained unchanged: to give a voice to practitioners themselves, and bring to 
the surface some of the excellent and innovative work that language teachers and 
learners are engaged in. 

In our previous volume, we took Open Educational Resources (OERs) to mean 
“materials used to support education that may be freely accessed, reused, 
modified and shared by anyone” (Downes, 2011, n.p.). UNESCO’s (2019) 
recently agreed definition of OERs continues to emphasise open licensing as the 
means to make content reusable and shareable: 
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Introduction 


“Open Educational Resources are teaching, learning and research 
materials in any medium - digital or otherwise - that reside in the 
public domain or have been released under an open license that permits 
no-cost access, use, adaptation and redistribution by others with no or 
limited restrictions” (UNESCO, 2019, n.p.). 

There have been many definitions of open practice since our book was published, 
some more narrowly focussed on the use of OERs, others much broader, taking 
into account not only open resources but the affordances that openness makes 
available to teachers and learners (for a full discussion, see Cronin & McLaren, 
2018). Weller’s (2017) broad definition of open educational practice as “any 
significant change in educational practice afforded by the open nature of the 
internet” (n.p.) seems to us a useful starting point for a pedagogy that adopts 
openness as a mindset and includes “freedom, justice, respect, openness as 
attitude or culture, the absence of barriers, promotion of sharing, accessibility, 
transparency, collaboration, agency, self-direction, personalization and 
ubiquitous ownership” (Baker, 2017, pp. 131-132). 

Learners are increasingly accessing free online and open resources, tools, and 
spaces where they can develop their language skills beyond the classroom, 
alone, or in collaboration with others, and often whilst engaging in purposeful 
and enjoyable activities. Examples in the literature can be found for, amongst 
others, online gaming (Thome, Black, & Sykes, 2009), fanfiction sites (Sauro, 
2017), and mobile language learning apps (Rosell-Aguilar, 2018). Rather than 
ignore these developments, teachers need to find ways to explore and connect 
these activities productively with the formal learning that they design for their 
students, as shown in many of the contributions in this volume. 


2. Contents and audience 

Like the previous volume, this collection is addressed primarily to foreign 
and second language teachers in secondary and tertiary education. We have 
maintained the same approach and kept to case studies as a more accessible 
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format for time-pressured educators. Authors were asked to provide sufficient 
context and detail about their projects to enable other practitioners to replicate 
or build upon the activities described in each case study. Whilst these are not 
research papers, the projects here included are often the result of pedagogical 
research, engagement with open education, and extensive experience of language 
learning and teaching. 

The chapters in this volume have been divided into three sections: creating and 
using OERs, working in open spaces, and openness and teacher development. 
The following sections provide an overview of the contents of the book through 
brief summaries of each case study. We hope this will make it easier for readers 
to locate those projects that will be more relevant to them. 

2.1. Creating and using OERs 

This section opens with Pio and Viana da Silva’s description of the creation of 
an inclusionary open e-textbook for teaching Portuguese. Their understanding of 
‘openness’ does not include only the fact that the textbook is freely available to 
anyone with access to the Internet, but also the bottom-up approach taken in the 
writing process, during which Portuguese speakers from different socioeconomic 
backgrounds in the United States and Brazil provided feedback. Thus, the 
representation of minority groups, leading for example to the use of masculine, 
feminine, and non-binary genders, became an integral part of the texbook. 

Duran Urrea and Meiners come together to discuss OERs for a growing 
community in the United States: heritage learners of Spanish. Standard 
textbooks and teaching materials do not address the specific needs of students 
for whom Spanish is their home language but not always their main spoken or 
written language. The authors introduce a repository of OERs created for and by 
teachers of heritage Spanish as well as examples of how OERs can be used in a 
specific course. 

Berti shares with us the development of an open online repository for storing, 
sharing and accessing virtual reality videos used as language teaching resources 
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in undergraduate beginner and intermediate Italian courses in the United States. 
Beyond describing this interesting way of incorporating OERs into Italian 
language courses, Berti shares suggestions for tools required to create additional 
videos. 

In their action research study Gabaudan and Nocchi investigated the embedding 
of selected components of DigiLanguages, an OER for Digital Literacies for 
Foreign Languages, within a Bachelor of Arts in International Business and 
Languages at a higher education institution in Ireland. The aim of the two teachers 
and researchers was to identify affordances and constraints in the introduction 
and adaptation of a specific resource in their foreign language classroom, and to 
investigate the potential of the OER to change pedagogical practices in the area 
of digital literacies for foreign language learning. 

In the last chapter of this initial section, Mathieu, Murphy-Judy, Godwin-Jones, 
Middlebrooks, and Boykova discuss a well-developed project consisting of a 
four-stage process and OER platform. Students are directly involved in curating 
authentic materials, creating interactive modules, developing interactive virtual 
exchanges with native speakers and finally creating OERs that exemplify 
communicative activities and which eventually become sustainable, relevant, 
and student-driven resources for language learning. 

2.2. Working in open spaces 

In the opening chapter to this section, McAndrew and Campbell describe 
a translation project for postgraduate translation students using Wikipedia. 
Students complete the translation of a Wikipedia article using Wikipedia’s 
Content Translation tool, which enables them to focus on creating a high-quality 
translation without needing to worry about formatting issues. Through this, 
students obtain experience publishing their translation as a transition between 
their university education and the world of work. 

Similarly, Comas-Quinn and Fuertes Gutierrez illustrate their use of TED 
Translators, a project in which volunteers translate the subtitles of TED Talks, to 
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introduce translation and subtitling to advanced language students. In spite of the 
technical challenge and the unpredictability of working in an open community, 
participants found this activity enjoyable and appreciated the freedom to choose 
what they wanted to translate as well as the support provided by other students 
through peer reviews of their translation. 

Conde Gafaro investigates the self-regulated learning strategies - in terms of 
goal setting, planning, monitoring, and adjusting strategies - that university 
students employ whilst engaging with Massive Open Online Courses (MOOCs) 
as part of an English for Academic Purposes course. She suggests that using 
MOOCs as supplementary material during a face-to-face academic English 
course can have positive effects on learning and boost self-regulation. 

Twitter is the focus of Kelly’s case study. She explores this accessible environment 
for student interaction and engagement through a virtual ethnographic analysis 
of the tweets of language students in a distance education course. A sentiment 
analysis of the words used in the tweets reveals a generally positive feeling 
regarding their studies and the support provided by their teachers and peers. 

Beaven outlines how open practices and tools are used in a postgraduate 
translation qualification. Students diagnose their own language development 
needs whilst learning about the open tools, resources, strategies, and learning 
communities available to the translating community. Students are introduced to 
ways of developing their language skills in both their main and other languages, 
whilst at the same time becoming aware of the key role of language development 
in their ongoing professional development as translators. 

2.3. Openness and teacher development 

Daniels opens this section with a small-scale pilot study that sheds light on the open 
educational practices of freelance English language teachers in Switzerland within 
their continuing professional development. The author looks at open teaching 
practices and digital networking practices, and concludes that these open practices 
can lead to improved digital literacy as well as literacy and language skills. 
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Meunier, Meurice, and Van de Vyver’s case study is set within a broader 
Belgian government project dedicated to language learning and teaching, 
and explores reading strategies outside the classroom for Dutch as a foreign 
language using a mobile hunt in the Herge Museum (Louvain-la-Neuve, 
Belgium). The participants involved are pre-service teachers and primary- 
school pupils learning Dutch. The author discusses mobile and classroom 
open educational practices, the development of in-service teachers’ and 
learners’ digital literacy skills, and the creation of professional learning 
communities. 

In the closing chapter, Slimani-Rolls discusses the potentially transformative 
impact of practitioner research, and more specifically exploratory practice, on 
the professional development of language teachers. Through a case study that 
looks at how a teacher addressed the issue of disruptive mobile-phone use in her 
classrooms, the author exemplifies this type of scholarship and urges teachers 
to engage in and make their research public, thus contributing to their own 
professional development as well as that of colleagues globally. 


3. Final thoughts 

We are grateful to the authors who shared their case studies with us, and 
by extension, with you, our readers. In an academic world that is becoming 
increasingly limited by costly textbooks and online paywalls, we are delighted to 
help celebrate the open and accessible work of our colleagues across the globe, 
and the opportunity this openness creates to learn from one another. We hope 
you will find, as did we, these case studies to be inspiring examples of best 
practice in open language learning and teaching, in and beyond the classroom. 
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Abstract 

T his case study describes the development of an e-textbook for 
first-year Portuguese classes. This pedagogical initiative strives to 
provide an inclusionary and open textbook for Portuguese, including 
the collaboration and feedback from Portuguese speakers of several 
economic and cultural backgrounds. In this context, ‘openness’ means 
listening to the language of a given community and the commitment 
to reproduce it in a textbook format. Inclusion of minority groups in 
the textbook is perceived not as ‘curiosities’, but as an integral part of 
the cultures being represented so that a wider range of communities 
and language registers (from formal to informal) is portrayed. In 
addition, openness applies to the articulation of gender narratives in an 
inclusionary fonnat. For instance, the masculine gender is supplemented 
with female and other non-binary genders. Above all, this textbook 
is adaptive and open to all, regardless of economic background. By 
promoting language teaching and quality free education to all, it is 
our intention to contribute to a better understanding of each other and 
to the reduction of the divisions among communities. In this project, 
the authors decided to create materials in an open platform (Creative 
Commons CC BY), available to any student with access to the Internet. 

In order to be inclusive, the authors worked in partnership with language 
professionals and students from several institutions in the US and in 
Brazil. Through a collaborative effort, the authors produced an inclusive 
e-textbook created from the bottom up. 
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1. Context of the project 

The curriculum of Portuguese as an additional language has been dominated by a 
few textbooks, most of them published in Brazil, Portugal, and the US. In general, 
the textbooks are expensive and in the case of the US, the market is controlled 
mainly by one publishing house which charges a fee for temporary access to the 
online workbook, substantially raising the costs to students. Given the limited 
demand for Portuguese - it corresponds to less than 1% of the foreign languages 
taught in the US (Looney & Lusin, 201 8 3 ) - publishing houses tend to limit the 
publication of new textbook editions, which is visible in the outdated material. 

According to our experience, introductory language books for Portuguese are 
mostly written by language specialists who do not teach introductory level 
classes. In the end, most of the activities in the textbooks have not been tested 
with students before, and sometimes do not work in a class setting. Finally, 
language textbooks printed outside Portuguese-speaking countries are written 
by language professionals who generally have not been in contact with everyday 
and current Portuguese for many years, which is noticeable in the word- 
choices and the outdated usage of language expressions. The writing process 
of printed textbooks for Portuguese follows a top-down approach, which limits 
the representation of cultural aspects to those experienced by the authors. 
It is not uncommon to sense a unifying cultural voice throughout a language 
textbook, instead of multiple voices. The representation of minority groups is 
often left to readings and blurbs instead of being an integral part of the material 
(for a discussion on the underrepresentation of minorities in English textbooks, 
including women, people of colour, low-income people, and the disabled, see 
Hilliard, 2014; Kubota, Austin, & Saito-Abbott, 2003). 

3. In the 2016 Modem Language Association of America report, Portuguese corresponds to 0.69% of the enrollments in 
foreign languages in institutions of higher education in the US. 
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The idea of developing an open e-textbook for Portuguese grew from the 
experience of the authors who have taught entry-language classes at university 
level for over 15 years each. Having developed several class activities over the 
years tailored to their classes and having to adapt most of the textbooks’ content 
in order to provide a more natural usage of Portuguese, the authors decided to 
work with colleagues and students in order to create an open e-textbook. The 
goal of this project is to provide language learners with an e-textbook that is 
current, free of charge, and available to anyone with access to the Internet. This 
material is tailored to university students, however, most of the book could 
also work with high school students and with adults in general. Furthermore, 
this e-textbook is also a tool for other Portuguese language teachers. The 
development of this material is a collective effort, it involves the participation of 
several language students and Portuguese instructors in Brazil, the United States, 
and Portugal (and in the future, Portuguese-speaking countries in Africa). Most 
of the writing has been done in Brazil and Portugal, taking into consideration 
the residt of surveys with students and instructors. Overall, the material reflects 
several voices and gives prominence to minority groups and gender equality 
throughout the text, including the representation of the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Transgender, Questioning, and lntersex (LGBTQI) community and other 
disenfranchised groups, such as immigrants in Brazil and Portugal, for example. 


2. Intended outcomes 

Current Portuguese as a foreign language books do not offer a sufficient range 
of real language, despite the fact that they make an effort in taking the language 
outside the classroom and making it more real. There is the need to take a 
step further by presenting everyday language spoken by Portuguese speakers 
from several backgrounds. This real use of language is a learning outcome 
that many instructors struggle to achieve in their classrooms. Realness and 
openness occur when listening to the language in use in a given community, 
taking into consideration all of its sociological variables such as economic 
standing, ethnicity, origins and citizenship, and the willingness to reproduce 
such language in the textbook format (Perez-Leroux & Glass, 2000). To include 
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these variables entails a shift in paradigm from teaching and learning languages 
believing that only a speaker who speaks really ‘well’ a language can produce 
meaningful input versus believing that any speaker can produce meaningful 
input acknowledging the effectiveness of their message according to a specific 
social situation (Mendonpa, 2012). In other words, the input in Portuguese 
produced by a speaker in a musseque (slum) in Luanda is as valid as the input 
in Portuguese produced by a speaker brought up in the middle class, holding a 
university degree in Lisbon, or by a speaker who speaks Uruguayan Portuguese 
on the border between Brazil and Uruguay. All of them should be included in 
the classroom so that students understand why and how they can use the target 
language and what to do with it. 

The inclusion of minority groups in the textbook is then to be perceived not as 
‘curiosities’ but as an integral part of the country being represented so that a 
wider range of communities and language registers (from formal to informal) 
is exemplified. Also, openness applies to the articulation of gender narratives in 
an inclusionary format. In Portuguese, gender is expressed through two classic 
forms, -a for feminine and -o for masculine. So both should be alternated with 
non-binary grammatical uses (namely tod@s, todxs, tod s, todos, todas). 

In regards to technological tools, discussion boards, such as the ones on 
Blackboard, Canvas, and Moodle, are a great tool for addressing complex 
concepts in a language class, like the definition of ethnicity, colour, citizenship, 
gender, and sexuality. A Romani student may encounter difficulties in a 
classroom whose majority is non-Romani, so a blog functions as a safe stress-free 
environment for that student or any other to choose or express her/his origins. 
Also, the definition - and even the explanation - in the classroom of a group 
other than the majority may cause confrontation and anxiety, so an educational 
blog is a less heated environment for a larger discussion, rather than utilising 
standard definitions given by a ‘normal’ or ‘classic’ discourse of a language and 
a culture which leaves out everyday important and real expressions of the self. 

Another outcome in this project is the application of inclusive language. When 
dealing with race, the classic explanation of Black culture in Portuguese- 
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speaking countries is given by saying that preto and negro refer to the same 
colour, but negro should be used for Afro-Brazilians or Afro-Portuguese and 
preto for objects. Nonetheless, what do instructors say to students when their 
Brazilian and Portuguese friends do not call themselves negro but preto and 
when the characters of the videos, movies, and documentaries they watch 
address their African origins using words such as caboclx, negrx, pretx, 
morenx, morenx clan, or cafusx to express their different shades of blackness? 
An inclusive material should provide other words besides negro and preto so 
that an African descendant student can express her/his identity in the target 
language more properly (and, more importantly, as one chooses to). This 
concept applies as well for a lesbian student, for example, who chooses to 
reveal her sexual preferences or identity not in a classroom but rather in a 
blog. 

Finally, language textbooks frequently create a deceiving narrative of inclusion 
and equality. The perpetuation of a single voice throughout language textbooks, 
the voice of privileged writers, is many times confused with false ideas of 
equality. The authors of the Portuguese textbook - Bate Papo - strongly believe 
that in order to include authentic perspectives of minorities in textbooks, the 
members of the minority groups should participate as collaborators in the 
creation of the teaching material. There is an eminent risk of creating cliches and 
reinforcing stereotypes when a textbook author creates the ‘voices’ of minorities 
without being a part of the given minority group. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

This Portuguese textbook Bate Papo was created as an electronic text with a 
Creative Commons license (CC BY), which allows anyone to share and adapt 
the material as long as the appropriate credit is given. The textbook is available 
online, on Word, and on PDF as well, so students can print it at home. Since 
it is an electronic textbook, the authors are able to make changes and review 
the material on a regular basis, keeping it up-to-date, reflecting the changes in 
the language, and including current cultural manifestations as well. The text is 
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available through the PressBooks platform from the University of Washington: 
https://uw.pressbooks.pub/batepapo/ - which is currently under construction, as 
the authors are releasing the chapters once they are piloted with their language 
classes. The selection of images represents the book’s intention of being 
truly inclusive. The sample below from Unit 2, which focusses on physical 
descriptions, has the image of Marielle Franco (Figure 1), an Afro-Brazilian 
politician and activist, who was assassinated in 2017. 


Figure 1. Introduction to Unit 2 


CC BY Viana da Silva 
Bate-Papo - Unidade 2- Parte A- vol 1 

Bate-Papo - Unidade 2 - Parte A 


By the end of this lesson, you will be 
able to: 

• List basic colors. 

• Describe physical appearances and 
personalities. 

• List some daily and leisure activities. 

• Ask simple questions about daily 
routines. 

• List modes of transportation. 

• List the months. 

• Propose simple plans for the weekends/ 
future months. 



In the same unit about physical descriptions, other images include iconic 
figures in the Portuguese-speaking world who are not generally portrayed in 
traditional language textbooks, such as the Afro-Brazilian reporter Gloria Maria, 
the Brazilian iconic transexual, Gilberta Salci Junior, and the Guine Bissau 
politician, Amilcar Cabral (Figure 4). One other activity is the celebration of 
Afro Lusophone History Month (Figure 2), in which students are asked to search 
information about individuals who have been important for Black history in the 
Lusophone world and how they might relate these people’s accomplishments 
to their own cultures (Figure 3). For example, Paulina Chiziane, one of the first 
women writers from Mozambique; Mamadou Ba, head of the SOS Racism 
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Association in Portugal; and Brazilian Geanine Escobar, activist for the Black 
Lesbian Women rights in Portugal. 


Figure 2. Cultural activity 



Figure 3. Activity prompts 
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Figure 4. Vocabulary for physical descriptions 


1 - Describes 



Gloria Maria, reporter 
brasileira, tem cabelo preto 
e crespo, olhos pretos e 
pele negra. 



Gisberta Salci Junior, 
transsexual brasileira sem- 
teto, tem cabelo castanho, 
liso e comprido, olhos pretos 
e e magra. 



Amilcar Cabral, politico da 
Guine Bissau, e calvo, tem 
pele negra; urn pouco de 
barba e usa oculos. 


Glossario: Gramatica: 

curto - short olhos grandes - big eyes Spanish speakers - do not sav "pelo”; 

longo ■ long olhos pequenos - small eyes “Pelo” means “body hair” 


In addition to the iconography, a series of short videos were produced 
portraying everyday life from different ethnicities people in Brazil in several 
situations, such as greeting each other and purchasing an item in a store, for 
example. Besides the diversity shown in the videos, the material presents a 
series of Portuguese dialects from several regions of Brazil and from different 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Since the content of the book is built from the 
conversation in the dialogues, the language being studied is the language used in 
everyday Portuguese. The authors worked carefully with the contributors for the 
videos by giving them the freedom of choosing the words that they would use 
normally, without a rehearsed transcript. The result is a more natural language. 
The expressions and language structures introduced in the dialogues are then 
explained through a Portuguese/English glossary and by focussing on the task at 
hand, allowing students to complete simple tasks despite the complexity of the 
language. It was clear to the authors that the conversations recorded on video 
brought a range of expressions, accents, intonations, language structures, and 
vocabulary that would not be represented otherwise. 

As for the online workbook that accompanies the e-textbook, the exercises are 
currently available as Creative Commons on the Canvas platform. In the future, 
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the online workbook will also be available on the Moodle and Blackboard 
platforms. Although this Portuguese e-textbook is innovative and inclusive, the 
authors recognise the importance of also offering the traditional automated online 
exercises as language practice, especially at the lower levels of proficiency. The 
online exercises range from controlled exercises to open ones. 

One challenging aspect of the online workbook is the series of exercises that are 
corrected by the online platforms (Moodle, Canvas, and Blackboard). There are 
limitations in the correction system due to the capabilities of the technological 
tools. For instance, when a student misses an accent, the whole answer is 
considered wrong, despite it being a single accent missing. It will probably be 
the case that in the future, these online platforms will be more refined and able 
to detect different kinds of answers and scale the grade according to the number 
of inaccuracies. 

Another aspect that contributed to the development of this e-textbook in 
Portuguese is the use of other open educational resources, especially the podcasts 
Lingua da Gente, produced by Orlando Kelm and available at the Centre for 
Open Educational Resources and Language Learning at the University of Texas 
at Austin (https://linguadagente.coerll.utexas.edu/). The podcasts focus on a 
short dialogue between two Brazilians and are listed according to the level of 
proficiency being targeted: beginner, elementary, and intermediate. Another 
important open source is the grammar bookPortuguespara Principiantes (https:// 
wisc.pb.unizin.org/portuguese/), available through the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, on their PressBooks platform. Their grammar explanations were 
incorporated in Bate Papo. At the end, thanks to the open educational resources, 
Lingua da Gente and Portugues para Principiantes , the e-textbook Bate Papo 
is richer and more complete. The authors can then focus on interactive class 
activities and aspects not yet covered or not dealt with well by previous textbooks 
in Portuguese, such as the inclusion of LGBTQI voices and the representation 
of indigenous and Afro populations from the Portuguese-speaking world, for 
example. The reusing and remixing of digital open educational resources works 
as an advantage to educators who are constantly looking for ways to improve 
their teaching materials. 
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The book Bate Papo is designed into two versions. In the first stage, the language 
focus is on Brazilian Portuguese. All the videos and most of the collaborators in 
this first version of the book come from Brazil, including professors and students 
in applied linguistics. In a second and future stage, the book will focus also on 
European Portuguese. The plan is to reproduce the majority of the content from 
the Brazilian Portuguese textbook contextualised in an European Portuguese 
version. The e-textbook will then be offered in two versions: Brazilian 
Portuguese and European Portuguese. The fact is that Brazilian Portuguese and 
European Portuguese are linguistically and culturally very different. A third 
proposal is an African Portuguese version of the textbook, which should come 
from collaborators in Mozambique and Angola. 

Finally, the authors will provide a print-on-demand version of the material on 
a low-cost option (around USD20) for those who prefer to have the printed 
material on hand during class time, even though there is the possibility of 
printing a PDF or Word Copy available online. The collaborators in language 
schools and higher education institutions in Brazil have already signaled their 
intentions of adopting this e-textbook. It comes as no surprise that schools with 
immigrant populations in Brazil find this material very helpful with its grammar 
explanations and glossaries in English, according to Nildiceia Aparecida Rocha, 
from the Universidade Estadual Paulista (personal communication, June 21, 
2018). Programmes for immigrant students in Brazil have struggled with 
teaching material that lacks a common language for their target audiences. 

In practical terms, to make the e-textbook Bate Papo available to a larger 
audience and to make it truly open will involve massive promotion with 
Portuguese language instructors, students, universities, colleges, public and 
private language schools, non-profit organisations, and the social media. The 
intention of having this e-textbook as an open educational resource is also to 
give an opportunity to underprivileged students to study Portuguese with a 
quality material that represents the diversity of the Portuguese-speaking world 
and which is also free. Since platforms such as Canvas and Blackboard 4 are 


4. Canvas is a free and open platform, whereas Blackboard charges a fee. 
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normally used at universities and colleges in the United States, the possibility of 
having a Portuguese Massive Open Online Course (MOOC) using the resources 
in Bate Papo will also be considered as the project takes its form. The advantage 
of using a MOOC is that they provide access to students from all over the world 
for free. 


4. Conclusion 

When creating new foreign language materials, one should have in mind the 
ever more diverse audience they are addressing so that a more fruitful, effective, 
engaging, and real environment is achieved'. In addition to the paucity of studies 
and approaches devoted to the inclusion of marginalised groups in Portuguese 
language activities, the inclusion of sociological categories such as dialect, 
sociolect, ethnicity, sexual orientation, and religion, among others, in current 
textbooks is sometimes not acknowledged or, if so, accounted for in a side note 
(for a more in-depth discussion on queer pedagogy in Portuguese language 
materials, see Neto, 2016). This case study is meant to open the dialogue in 
terms of the representation in the classroom of sociological groups other than 
the majority and far from the idea of a unified non-real language. Being more 
accessible, open, real, and free, the new e-textbook is not so much concerned 
with how to speak proper Portuguese in one way, but how to use Portuguese in 
different settings and allowing one’s individuality. 
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Abstract 

T he development of language courses designed specifically for 
Spanish heritage learners has recently gained much attention at all 
levels of education in the US. Since heritage learners started to acquire 
the language since childhood at home, their needs are different from 
those of students in the traditional foreign language classroom. To 
fulfill these needs, Spanish heritage teachers at all levels are creating 
programs and materials to serve this student population. The Heritage 
Spanish web-based community (https://heritagespanish.coerll.utexas. 
edu), hosted by the Center for Open Educational Resources and 
Language Learning (COERLL), was created as a space for Spanish 
teachers to collaborate, share, and communicate about the teaching 
and learning of Spanish as a heritage language (https://www.coerll. 
utexas.edu/coerll/about-coerll). A specific example of the design and 
implementation of Open Educational Resources (OERs) in a Spanish 
as a heritage language course is found at Lehman College from the 
City University of New York (CUNY), which serves a significant 
student population of Hispanic origin. 

Keywords: heritage learners, heritage Spanish, open educational resources, web' 
based community. 
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1. Context of the project 

The importance of heritage language education has been extensively recognized 
in the US. In this context, the term heritage language applies to languages 
other than English that are considered minority languages. Instruction of 
Spanish as a Heritage Language (SHL) in the US has grown considerably in 
the last decades and the number of students of Hispanic descent enrolling in 
Spanish courses has generated a need to create programs that suit the specific 
needs of this population. Heritage speakers have learned the language in 
their childhood at home but once formal education begins, English becomes 
dominant. Heritage speakers of Spanish typically acquire total or partial 
proficiency naturalistically rather than through classroom instruction (i.e. 
Valdes, 2001). 

When heritage speakers study the heritage language that they have some 
proficiency in or a cultural connection to through family, community, or 
country of origin, in an academic setting, these students are referred to as 
Heritage Learners (HLs). HLs are distinct from second language learners 
and have different needs. Second language learners do not possess previous 
knowledge of the language to be studied, have no oral proficiency, and have 
a limited vocabulary and command of grammar structures. By contrast, HLs 
might possess oral proficiency and native knowledge of the local vocabulary 
and grammar structures, as well as sociolinguistic, cultural, and pragmatic 
nuances of the language. 

Approaches employed by SHL programs are different from those teaching 
methods used by Spanish as a Second Language (SSL) programs. In SSL courses, 
teaching assumes a level of competence of zero amongst students, whereas in 
SHL courses, teaching must account for a measurable level of competence in 
the language skills of HLs. Therefore, the SHL teacher must move forward by 
building upon these existing language skills. Similarly, the interests of HLs 
cannot be satisfied by SSL courses, which focus on developing elementary 
vocabulary and oral skills, and where the culture taught carries unconnected 
materials to the HLs’ cultural knowledge. 
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Considering the needs of HLs, there is a lack of readily available commercial 
resources despite their growing popularity. Heritage Spanish programs remain 
underserved by commercial textbook publishers. What this means for teachers 
who teach HLs is that they are left either to adapt the few published materials 
that do exist to fit their courses and programs, or else to create their own. For this 
audience, OERs can provide critical materials tailored to these types of learners. 

In the past few years, the use of OERs for language learning has been explored 
and implemented. Blyth (2014) emphasizes the value of OERs by arguing that 

“open education emphasizes the use of digital materials that are easily 
edited and personalized, an any time/any where approach to learning, the 
integration of knowledge and social networks in order to connect people 
to ideas, and a belief that knowledge is best understood as a creative 
process of co-constructed meaning within a community of practice” 

(p. 662). 

The positive impact that OERs can have on language teaching has been shown 
with languages such as English (Altunay, 2013) and French (Blyth, 2012). 
In this article, we illustrate how OERs can help fill the gap of materials for 
teaching Spanish as a HL. We first describe COERLL, a repository of OERs 
created by a community of Heritage Spanish teachers, and then we describe 
a specific example of OERs being used for a particular population of Spanish 
HLs at Lehman College, CUNY, where the goal is to apply OERs to promote 
positive cultural models and develop bilingual literacy skills. By creating and 
using OERs, teachers at Lehman College seek to support pertinent and current 
cultural topics that emerge from the students’ local communities and to focus on 
the linguistic and academic needs of the heritage language learners. 


2. Intended outcomes 

As was previously mentioned, there is a growing number of Spanish HLs around 
the country. At all levels of instruction (K-12 and higher education), teachers are 
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faced with the task of creating courses that target this specific learner population. 
Given the variety of Spanish speaking countries from which immigrants arrive 
and the many different varieties of Spanish spoken in the US, the populations of 
HLs are quite different from one part of the country to another. In addition, the 
access to the heritage language is different for each student population depending 
on their family situation and their geographic location. For example, HLs residing 
in Miami, Florida live in a very different sociolinguistic environment than those 
living in Des Moines, Iowa, in El Paso, Texas, or in New York City, where the 
Hispanic populations come from different parts of the Spanish speaking world 
(Cuba, Nicaragua, Venezuela, Mexico, Puerto Rico, etc.). In some of the places 
where these HLs live, Spanish is heard and used everywhere, whereas in others, 
HLs only hear Spanish in their homes and with their families. 

Given the wide variety of situations faced by SHL student populations around 
the country, the students’ needs for language instruction are different from one 
school to another. This situation makes it difficult to find language learning 
materials that teachers can use in their classrooms. As was mentioned earlier, 
there is a lack of readily available commercial materials for SHL courses, and 
thus teachers all over the country at all levels of instruction are creating their 
own materials or adapting existing materials for their own student population’s 
needs. For this reason, the use of OERs is an excellent way to address the 
situation. Using open source materials, teachers can access resources, modify, 
and adapt them to their own needs. For example, teachers in Southern California 
and Southern Florida might use similar materials to teach a particular grammar 
concept, but they might introduce the concept using relevant readings for each 
student population, such as the topic of migrant workers in California and the 
topic of Cuban immigration in Florida. 

To support the endeavors of SHL teachers at all levels of instruction around the 
country, the Heritage Spanish website and community was created to serve as 
a repository and sharing platform for OERs. One example of a resource that 
has been shared on the Heritage Spanish website are the open source materials 
that were compiled and created for a SHL course at Lehman College, CUNY. 
Using open source material from other institutions and some original materials, 
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we have put together a SHL course that fulfills our students’ needs. Given the 
amount of work it takes to create such a course, it is encouraged for teachers to 
share their work and help other teachers facing similar needs. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. The Heritage Spanish website and community 

Figure 1. Screenshot of the Heritage Spanish website homepage (https:// 
heritagespanish.coerll.utexas.edu) 



Heritage Spanish 


( j Home TeCHS HS Cafe Message Board Participate Resources Events Sign In 


jBienvenidos! 


We are glad that you came to the Heritage Spanish community website! 

Este es un espacio para los instructores de espanol que quieran colaborar, 
compartir y comunicarse con otros sobre la ensenanza y el aprendizaje del 
espanol como lengua de herencia. If you have found yourself searching for, 
adapting or creating materials for your heritage classes because of a lack of 
readily available commercial resources, this site is for you! Estas son 
algunas de las cosas que pueden hacer desde nuestra pagina: 


;o)e_r)ll 

open world 


Center for Open 
Educational Resources 
and Language Learning 


COERLL is a National Foreign Language Resource Center. There are 16 of 
these centers around the country, funded by the US Department of Education 
with the goal of helping the mission of teaching and learning foreign languages. 
Each of the centers has a different focus. COERLL is hosted by the University 
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of Texas, Austin, and its focus is to promote the creation of OERs for language 
learning and instruction, and to disseminate these materials over the internet. 
COERLL supports projects for K-12 and higher education in many languages 
such as Arabic, German, French, Chinese, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

COERLL has several resources available for learning and teaching Spanish; one 
of them is the Heritage Spanish website and community (see Figure 1 above). 

The Heritage Spanish website serves as a space for teachers to collaborate, 
share, and communicate with other teachers about the teaching and learning of 
SHL at any level of instruction. The website serves K-12 teachers as well as 
higher education teachers, and it contains a forum where teachers can sign up to 
post announcements and questions or start discussions. They can also sign up to 
receive a periodic newsletter with useful information for the Heritage Spanish 
community. There is also a section on the website with current affairs, and 
another section where you can learn about events that are taking place around 
the country, such as workshops or conferences that are relevant for the Heritage 
Spanish field. 

Most importantly, the website aims to be a repository of OERs for teachers who 
are searching for materials for their SHL courses. It contains many resources 
that might be useful for Heritage Spanish teachers, such as research articles, 
newspaper articles, classroom activities, lesson plans, syllabi, and many others 

(Figure 2). 

Through the Heritage Spanish website and community, COERLL aims to promote 
the creation of OERs and the subsequent sharing of those OERs. Teachers who 
create lesson plans, activities, or other resources are encouraged to use a Creative 
Commons license (https://creativecommons.org) to share their work openly. The 
Heritage Spanish website licensing page (https://heritagespanish.coerll.utexas. 
edu/licensing-page/), states the following: 

“Here at the [COERLL], we add Creative Commons licenses on all of 
the materials that we create for teaching and learning. These licenses 
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indicate that the content is ‘open’ and foster the respectful sharing of 
ideas. We encourage you to use open materials and to add Creative 
Commons licenses to materials you create, so that users of your work 
give you proper credit and understand what rights they do or do not 
have to reuse, modify, redistribute, or sell your content”. 


Figure 2. Screenshot of the Heritage Spanish website resources page (https:// 
heritagespanish.coerll.utexas.edu/resources/) 


Resources 


The resources tab is a repository for lessons, activities, syllabi, and any 
other resources you have created, adapted, or found to use in your heritage 
Spanish classroom. Please contact info@coerll.utexas.edu if you have a 
resource to share with the community, and we will post it under one of the 
following categories: 

• Current Affairs 

• Classroom Activities 

• Textbooks 

• Program Profiles 

• Articles 

• Assessments 

• Research and Pedagogy 

• Other SHL groups 

• Spanish Language Newspapers 

• Syllabi 

• Other Websites 


Open world 


Center for Open 
Educational Resources 
and Language Learning 


Member Login 

Username 


n 


Password 


D 


Remember Me 


Login 


Register 


Some of the ways that COERLL promotes the OER movement is by attending 
relevant conferences and sharing information. Also, several small grants are 
given each year to selected teachers who propose interesting projects that will 
produce OER materials to share with the community. In addition, every summer 
COERLL hosts a workshop about SHL instruction with guest speakers who are 
experts in the field. Teachers from all levels of education and from all over the 
country attend the workshop to learn about teaching SHL, and also to learn about 
the creation and dissemination of OERs. The Heritage Spanish website hosts 
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a thriving and growing community of Heritage Spanish teachers from around 
the country, and it will continue to expand as the need for these OERs for SHL 
instruction continues to grow. 

3.2. Using, adapting, and creating OERs 

for a Heritage Spanish course at Lehman College 

As mentioned above, for a long time there has been an absence of available 
Heritage Spanish commercial textbooks and materials. This absence has left SHL 
teachers to adapt the limited published materials that do exist for their courses or 
to create their own, which is time consuming. For this case study, we will focus on 
a beginner-intermediate SHL course to illustrate the design and implementation 
of OERs in the classroom. This course is offered at Lehman College, CUNY, 
located in The Bronx. This institution serves a student population that is 52.5% 
of Hispanic/Latinx 3 origin. In the design of this course, materials were gathered 
from many diverse sources that focused on the SHL populations of Dominican 
and Mexican origin at Lehman College. To be able to provide the volume of 
necessary and suitable materials, it was imperative to search for, adapt, and 
create materials for this specific course. It will be clear to any teacher familiar 
with compiling materials from different books that copyright restrictions present 
a large problem, and this is why the use of OERs becomes a lifesaver. 

These OER materials were formulated for this specific SHL course, designed 
to fit the topics appropriate to this level in a multi-level curriculum. The goal in 
using these OER materials was to help the students develop language skills such 
as reading, listening, speaking, and writing and at the same time, work on their 
cultural and heritage knowledge. A website using WordPress was created as a 
reference to find the OER materials for the course (Figure 3). 

To illustrate the process for creating and implementing the materials, we will 
discuss the use of OER materials during the first three weeks of the semester. 


3. We use the term Latinx to demonstrate a gender inclusive stance with those not included in the gendered uses of Latino 
or Latina. 
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Figure 3. Screenshot of the OER website for SHL course (https://spal 14. 
commons.gc.cuny.edu/) 



3.2.1. Materials in Week 1: literacy Skills 

In the first week of class, the following OER materials focused on transferring 
reading skills from English to Spanish. Since English becomes the language 
of instruction for heritage speakers of Spanish once they enter the US school 
system, they tend to acquire stronger literacy skills in English than in Spanish. 
An effective strategy to develop proficiency in Spanish is to transfer skills 
that the learner already possesses from the dominant language. The following 
activity applies this type of transfer: 

Activity 1 : Transference of reading skills. The first activity developed by 
the teacher was an exercise on reading in Spanish using skills students 
already have a good command of in English, such as finding the meaning 
of a word through the context in the reading. A video with specific 
instructions on how to work on the activity was created for this exercise 
(https://spall4.commons.gc.cuny.edu/week-l/). It allowed learners to 
work actively on reading skills that they usually do not apply when 
reading in Spanish. To maximize classroom learning and integration 
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time, the activity was assigned as homework and on the following class 
section students discussed their findings. 

Activity 2: Maintenance and loss of Spanish. In the same week, the 
teacher selected an OER podcast to discuss the importance of learning 
and maintaining Spanish and to talk and reflect about students’ personal 
connections to Spanish. The teacher created a questionnaire about the 
podcast to guide the discussion about the topic. Students listened to 
the podcast at home followed by a discussion in class guided by the 
questionnaire provided in Week 1 materials (Figure 4). 


Figure 4. Questionnaire to discuss podcast (https://www.pri.org/stories/2016- 
0128/ok-dad-why-did-you-kill-spanish-our-family) 


Escucha el podcast y contesta las siguientes preguntas. Para entregar . 

Nombre:_ 

1. tQue lenguas habla tu madre o padre? ^Cual lengua habla o hablan mas 
fluidamente? 

2. ^Cual fue la primera vez que al papa de Bradley le llamaron “beaner” ( frijolero )? 
<5 Que crees que significa esa palabra? 

3. ^Por que el papa de Bradley no siente que habla espanol con fluidez? 

4. <;Que dice Bradley a su abuelita en el telefono? 

5. <jPor que crees que el espanol dejo de hablarse en la casa de Bradley? 

6. ^Crees que el papa de Bradley mato el espanol en su casa? ^Por que? 


Evelyn Duran Urrea 


3.2.2. Materials in Week 2: cultural heritage 

In the second week of the semester, materials selected and created focused on 
learning and discussing the Latinx population and the history of Spanish in the US 
and to connect these topics to the students’ own heritage. The example material 
selected is an OER reading with questions created by the teacher to guide the 
discussion about the reading (https://spall4.cornruons.gc.cuny.edu/week-2/). 
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3.2.3. Exercises in Week 3: grammar 


In Week 3, the OER materials were related to grammar topics and were adopted 
from the repositories in the COERLL Heritage Spanish website. Grammar 
instruction for SHLs differs from traditional instruction for second language 
learners. HLs benefit from instruction which focuses on form and understanding 
of how grammar works from a descriptive perspective (Burgo, 2015). Grammar 
materials should be authentic and show different Spanish varieties. In this 
manner, the grammar materials used in the course come from the COERLL 
Heritage Spanish website, as it is one of the only OER repositories that focuses 
on a descriptive perspective for SHL (Figure 5). 


Figure 5. Screenshot of an OER grammar repository from the COERLL 
Heritage Spanish website (http://grammar.spanishintexas.org/verbs/ 
future/) 


Simple Future or Synthetic Future 

The simple future (or synthetic future) is so-named because it is a one-word tense. 

Form 

The future is conjugated by taking the infinitive and adding the appropriate endings as in the following table: 


hablar to speak 

yo hablare 

nosotros/as hablaremos 

tu hablar as 


el/ella/usted hablar a 

ellos/as/ustedes hablaran 


O 


iComo crees que sera? 

What do you think it will be like? 


The 13 week OER materials website designed for a SHL course at this level, has 
materials for each week of the semester implemented with the course curriculum. 
The variety of topics all work towards the same two goals of the class: (1) to 
develop the HLs’ language skills while allowing them to apply those skills in 
academic and professional settings and (2) to work on the HLs’ knowledge about 
their own cultural and linguistic heritage. 
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3.2.4. Evaluation of OER materials 

The use of OERs in this course has made it possible to use materials in a 
transformative way and to create critical awareness for students. The benefits 
that OERs provided in teaching this course were varied. The teacher had the 
choice to adapt and customize lesson plans according to the course needs and 
the students’ interests. Also, creating and curating these materials allowed the 
use of content that was tailored specifically to the students’ cultural backgrounds 
or their particular interests, incorporating actual topics or local language and 
culture that traditional textbooks do not address. 

Students and teachers were able to print, reproduce, and modify the course 
materials without being confined by copyright restrictions. Moreover, the use of 
OERs was beneficial to the students from an economic perspective. OERs can 
be a response on how to balance costs in public education since they can offer 
considerable savings as an alternative to buying expensive textbooks. Students 
in this course extensively expressed their appreciation for the reduced economic 
burden of not having to buy a textbook. They also voiced that OERs allowed 
them to follow the course easily and gave them flexibility to access the materials 
from anywhere. Furthermore, students commented that these types of materials 
kept the course interesting and improved their motivation for learning. They 
also felt that without a textbook their learning style was more hands on, and they 
considered OERs one of the best components of the class. Overall, the use of 
OERs was a great asset in creating a course to serve our students in the teaching 
ofSHL. 


4. Conclusions 

During the past few years, the Heritage Spanish website and community has 
served many SHL teachers at different levels of education who have searched 
for resources to use in their classrooms. It has also helped in many ways as 
support for SHL teacher training endeavors and as support to teachers who 
have been tasked with creating a Heritage Spanish program in their institution. 
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This has all been possible through the creation and dissemination of open 
educational materials. A great example can be found at Lehman College, 
where open source materials have been extremely useful, as they have been 
used to create and adapt course materials that are specifically tailored to the 
needs of their HL population, focusing on promoting positive cultural models 
and developing language skills. 

As the HL population grows throughout the country, it is our hope that with 
the support of the Heritage Spanish website and community, more institutions 
will follow their lead. In addition, we hope to inspire SHL teachers in K-12 
and higher education institutions to create, use, and adapt more open source 
materials so that they can best serve the particular needs of their HL student 
populations and to use these materials in a transformative way to create critical 
awareness for students. 
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Abstract 

T his case study describes the development of a free-to-use online 
platfonn for storing, sharing, and accessing 360-degree Virtual 
Reality (VR) videos. Although in the past VR was mostly used for 
gaming purposes, in recent years it has become increasingly popular 
in numerous areas, including education. In the field of language 
learning, little is still known about the development and use of open 
VR materials as well as their affordances and constraints. The current 
project addresses this gap by illustrating the practical steps taken to 
develop an open education platfonn, by investigating undergraduate 
students’ attitudes toward the implementation of VR in the language 
classroom, and by discussing pedagogical insights about how openly 
licensed VR resources can be used to foster students’ learning. 
Overall, this case study revealed that VR Open Educational Resources 
(OERs) can be powerful vehicles to promote inclusion, innovation, 
and engagement. 

Keywords: virtual reality, open educational resources, Italian, CALL. 


1. Context of the project 


In recent years numerous technologies have emerged in the field of language 
learning and pedagogy and educators are integrating technology tools in 
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the classroom setting to supplement the traditional textbook and to enhance 
students’ learning (Blake, 2013). Among the latest technologies there is VR, 
a computer-generated experience that simulates physical presence in real or 
imagined environments (Van Kerrebroeck, Brengman, & Willems, 2017). 
While research studies concerning VR in the fields of medicine, history, and 
architecture abound (e.g. Abdullah, Kassim, & Sanusi, 2017; Fabola, Miller, 
& Fawcett, 2015; Morandi & Tremari, 2017; Talbot, 2018), in the area of 
language education only a few studies have looked at the affordances and 
constraints of immersive VR environments. Lin and Lan (2015) investigated 
VR research trends in four top Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL) 
journals from 2004 to 2013. Results showed that out of 811 published articles, 
only 29 empirical studies concerned VR. Furthermore, to date there appear 
to be no studies exploring the creation and use of VR OERs for language 
education. This dearth of studies prompted this author, a doctoral student 
in Second Language Acquisition and Teaching and Italian instructor at the 
University of Arizona, to develop a platform named Italian Open Education 
(https://italianopeneducation.com/), an independent project which offers a 
collection of openly licensed and open access 360-degree VR videos. This 
new tool was conceived to help Italian language learners better understand, at 
no expense, the many facets of the target culture which is frequently presented 
in a static manner and as factual information in traditional language textbooks 
(McConachy & Hata, 2013). 


2. Intended outcomes 

The main purpose of Italian Open Education was to support and enhance 
language learning using innovative resources which would not financially 
burden students. The platform was specifically developed for Italian students, 
whether enrolled in language courses or studying Italian on their own. Six 
specific outcomes were set: 
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• to provide language teachers with openly licensed innovative 

pedagogical resources which promote cultural awareness; 

• to provide language students from different backgrounds and 

socioeconomic statuses the opportunity to be included and participate 
in conversations regarding the target culture; 

• to understand students’ attitudes and beliefs toward the use of open VR 
resources in the educational setting; 

• to increase students’ engagement; and 

• to provide individuals all over the world the opportunity to explore the 
Italian culture at no cost. 

In order to achieve these goals, the author recorded 360-degree VR videos in 
Italy, uploaded them on YouTube, marked them with a Creative Commons (CC) 
Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike 3.0 License (CC BY-NC-SA 3.0), and 
shared them on the online platform. Other videos recorded by YouTube users, 
which either have the above-mentioned CC License or a Standard YouTube 
License, were gathered and shared on Italian Open Education. After the platform 
was launched in September 2018, students enrolled in beginner and intermediate 
Italian courses used such resources to explore Italian settings in their multiple 
facets and participated in teacher-led discussions to foster cultural awareness. 
Data from students was collected to further understand how VR OERs might be 
integrated in the language classroom. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

VR has the potential to transform language education since it offers users the 
opportunity to be immersed in authentic experiences otherwise inaccessible 
due to geographical constraints. Nowadays, most students are not able to study 
abroad and authentically explore the target country. VR OERs, which can be 
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reused and adapted according to teachers and students’ needs, promote inclusion 
by allowing students to be virtually immersed and physically present in non¬ 
physical yet culturally authentic environments (Blyth, 201 8) and further develop 
their awareness of the target culture. Several steps were followed to develop, 
launch, and use Italian Open Education. 

3.1. Recording and creating 360-degree VR videos 

In order to create 360-degree VR videos, special equipment was purchased by 
the author. The Xiaomi Mijia Mi Dual-Lens Sphere 360 Camera was the chosen 
tool to be used in Italy to record authentic environments. This camera features a 
360-degree field of view which captures an entire environment, in any direction, 
as opposed to conventional digital cameras which produce videos by focusing 
on one fixed angle. 

In December 2017, this author flew to Italy and recorded many videos using 
the 360 camera in her hometown Bergamo, as well as Milan. The choice of 
locations to record was dictated by the desire to show students everyday Italian 
environments (e.g. a plaza, a coffee shop, a restaurant, a mall, a street, etc.) as 
well as some environments that are commonly represented in Italian textbooks 
(e.g. Galleria Vittorio Emanuele II in Milan). The camera was placed in strategic 
locations within the environments and it was remotely controlled through a 
smartphone. Videos were recorded for about 3 minutes so that when viewed 
by students the various Italian settings would appear lively and in movement, 
as opposed to a static image or a very short video. A total of 14 videos were 
recorded. 

The videos were transferred to a laptop and processed with the Spatial Media 
Metadata Injector software (https://github.com/google/spatial-media/releases/ 
tag/v2.1), an open-access YouTube software which adds metadata to a video 
indicating that the file contains a 360-degree video. The videos were uploaded to 
a dedicated YouTube channel named ‘Italian Open Education’. To facilitate web 
searches, videos were named ‘IOE’ (the acronym of the platform) along with the 
Italian word ofa specific environment, for instance ‘piazza’ or ‘ristorante’. Videos 
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on YouTube were shared under the education category and marked with a CC 
BY-NC-SA 3.0, which allows users to adapt the resources for non-commercial 
purposes and share them with the same license, while still giving appropriate 
credit to the author. Figure 1 shows the Italian Open Education YouTube channel 

(https://www.youtube.com/channel/UCdElEVQ9PRJ6yRQ41_NHmuA). 


Figure 1. The Italian Open Education YouTube channel 



3.2. Creating the Italian Open Education platform 

The Italian Open Education platform was developed by the author on WordPress 
(https://wordpress.org/), a free and open-source content management system 
based on PHP and MySQL. WordPress was chosen for this project for its simple 
interface and the numerous plugins and templates available which reduce 
development costs and deployment time. The platform focused on collecting 
360-degree VR videos that represent Italian environments as well as instructions 
on how to create, access, and view the videos. First, the 14 videos previously 
recorded in Italy were organized in different categories and embedded in the 
platform. Following, additional 360-degree VR videos representing Italy were 
searched on YouTube. Although most of the found videos had a Standard 
YouTube License, some videos presented a CC License signifying that 
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individuals are sharing innovative digital content with the desire of making such 
resources accessible and adaptable to others. The newly found videos were also 
categorized and embedded in the platform. Each video was briefly described in 
Italian along with the type of license which characterized them, and the authors 
of the videos were credited. 

Since VR is still an emerging technology in the field of language learning and 
pedagogy, two specific web-pages addressing how to use the videos and the 
equipment needed to view the resources were created. A ‘How to’ (https:// 
italianopeneducation.com/how-to/) web-page was created to provide a step- 
by-step explanation of how to view the content in VR. The web-page explains 
that users need to download the YouTube app on their smartphone, open any 
360-degree video in the app (using the keyword ‘360’ before the name of the 
environment facilitates finding 360-degree videos; e.g. 360 street), and click on 
the small headset icon on the bottom right of the video. The smartphone screen 
will then divide in two, giving users a sense of depth once the device is inserted 
in a headset such as Google Cardboard (https://vr.google.com/cardboard/). 
Although there are many VR headsets on the market, Google Cardboard is 
among the most economical ones and when utilized with a smartphone and 
specific applications (e.g. YouTube) it creates a stereoscopic effect, which adds 
an illusion of depth to a flat image and gives users the illusion of presence in 
virtual environments. 

Last, the ‘Equipment’ (https://italianopeneducation.com/equipment/) web¬ 
page on the platform addresses the tools that are needed to experience VR 
environments as well as the specific equipment that was used by the author 
to create VR resources. To view the 360-degree videos in VR, users need a 
smartphone, the YouTube app, a simple viewer such as Google Cardboard, and 
optional headphones to create an even more immersive experience. 

3.3. Students’ attitudes and beliefs 

VR supports language educators by giving them the opportunity to engage 
students in experiential learning, that is, the process of learning by doing (Kolb, 
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1984). Students are immersed in 360-degree authentic virtual environments and 
can move their head in any direction and choose where to focus their attention, 
thus creating personalized learning experiences. Rather than telling students 
what to think about the foreign culture, with VR, students are given the tools and 
materials to compare, contrast, and discover cultural insights. The opportunity 
to experience the target culture by being highly immersed in authentic virtual 
environments is without precedent. This open platform promotes inclusion since 
it provides equal access to authentic virtual experiences and it is especially 
beneficial to those students who are not able to study abroad since it supports 
cultural learning in immersive environments of the target country. 

Considering the paucity of studies investigating the use of VR for language 
learning, this project also aimed at exploring undergraduate students’ beliefs 
and attitudes toward the use of 360-degree VR videos in the classroom setting. 
During a grant-funded, student/faculty interaction out-of-class event, 14 students 
enrolled in beginner and intermediate Italian courses were given a Google 
Cardboard headset each and were instructed on how to use such a device. 

Prior to viewing four immersive 360-degree VRltalian enviromnents, participants 
completed a survey designed to assess their experiences with technology for 
language learning as well as their interest and knowledge of the target culture. 
Participants stated having not used VR in the language classroom or for other 
educational purposes. All 14 (100%) students reported that technology enhances 
language learning and that when used in the classroom it is enjoyable and fun. 
All participants also reported that studying the Italian culture is important to 
them, however, only 32% felt familiar with the target culture. 

Next, participants explored four 360-degree VR videos with the use of their 
smartphones, Google Cardboard, and headphones. Prior to each video, 
participants were told about the environment they were going to see (i.e. a street 
in Florence, an opera theater in Modena, a bakery in Bergamo, and a plaza 
in Milan) and they were asked to write a pre-reflection about colors, sounds, 
materials, and people that they expected to see. The pre-reflections helped 
students explore their understanding and perhaps their stereotyping of Italian 
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environments before the viewings occurred. After each viewing, participants 
wrote post-reflections, explained whether what they saw was similar or different 
from what they previously expected, and expanded on their own virtual 
experience. 

Students then participated in teacher-led conversations addressing the cultural 
aspects of the experienced environments. Discussions and written reflections 
revealed that by using VR OERs, participants noticed unique cultural layers that 
they might not notice in traditional pedagogical resources. For instance, students 
were surprised by the dimensions of buildings and how narrow streets were. The 
height and width of an environment particularly stands out in VR since everything 
appears in real-life dimensions, an impressive feature that traditional ‘flat’ videos 
do not have. When students were told that they would be virtually standing in 
an Italian bakery they wrote that they expected to see pastries, desserts, and a 
baker with a white hat. However, in Italy, most bakeries (in Italian ‘panetteria’) 
sell bread and savory foods, such as pizza by the slice, thus the viewing took 
students by surprise. Students also expected to see artifacts ‘everywhere’ while 
exploring the street in Florence. Instead, students were surprised by the modest 
street without as much art as they anticipated. These particular cultural aspects, 
usually noticed when travelling abroad to a foreign country, are freely available 
today to language students in the classroom through VR OERs. 

Lastly, participants completed a post-survey where they expressed attitudes 
and concerns about the potential use of VR materials in the educational setting. 
All participants stated that the virtual experiences were useful to understanding 
more about Italy, 65% were interested in using VR in the classroom context, and 
84% reported that the experience increased their motivation and engagement. A 
participant stated that such virtual experiences brought her Italian instructor’s 
cultural explanations to life, while another participant reported that, unlike 
regular classroom lectures where everything is filtered through a teacher’s point 
of view, VR gives individuals the opportunity to focus on whichever detail 
catches their attention. This experience created involvement and participants 
felt as if VR provided them with a more accurate depiction of Italy than the 
traditional textbook. 
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Participants also discussed potential drawbacks of using VR technologies in 
language education. Some students felt dizzy after the third viewing, while others 
were concerned with the possibility of VR becoming a distracting technology 
which might take away from learning. This interesting observation is certainly 
important since, as educators, we need to carefully examine how technology 
tools can enhance students’ learning as well as pedagogical content before fully 
implementing new technologies in language courses. 


4. Conclusion 

Researchers in the field of CALL have started to investigate theoretically 
grounded principles to comprehend the pedagogical value of highly immersive 
virtual reality for language learning purposes (Lin & Lan, 2015), nonetheless 
this area remains largely unexplored. Today’s ubiquitous technologies allow 
educators to become creators of innovative pedagogical content. In an effort to 
promote the Italian culture and to create previously inaccessible experiences for 
language learners, the author developed Italian Open Education, a one-of-a-kind 
platform that offers VR OERs for students and teachers across the world. The 
platform was launched in September 2018 and in less than two months it received 
552 page views and 77 visitors from various countries such as the United States, 
Switzerland, Canada, Italy, China, Australia, Belgium, and many more. The VR 
OERs were tested with language students who were able to ‘travel’ to Italy, 
experience, and explore the target culture from the classroom setting. The digital 
materials marked with a CC License found on Italian Open Education can be 
reused and adapted, provided that they are shared with the same license and 
the original source is acknowledged. By sharing open resources, innovation and 
inclusion can be fostered while supporting students’ learning and engagement. 
This project did not address in what ways highly-immersive VR videos enhance 
learning more or differently than regular videos, thus further research is needed 
to explore the similarities and differences between the two. Additionally, the 
360-degree VR videos used in this project allowed users to focus their attention 
on what they preferred, but such videos do not allow for interactions (e.g. entering 
in specific places, touching objects within the environment, speaking to people, 
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etc.). Further research is needed to shed more light on practical applications, 
affordances, and constraints of VR OERs in language education. 
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4 Embedding OERs for the development 
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language classroom 
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Abstract 

D espite a rapid growth of Open Educational Resource (OER) 
availability, Thoms and Thoms (2014) note that few empirical 
studies examine the impact of OERs on foreign language learning and 
teaching. This paper presents an action research study investigating 
the embedding of selected components of DigiLanguages, an OER 
for Digital Literacies (DLs) for Foreign Languages (FL) within a 
Bachelor of Arts (BA) in International Business and Languages at the 
Technological University Dublin. Digilanguages.ie is an open portal 
developed collaboratively by six tertiary education institutions in 
Ireland. Digital literacies for FL learning and teaching is a key strand 
in this resource. The study involved two groups of students, one 
majoring in French and one in Italian. One of the aims of the study 
was to pilot the portal and identify affordances and constraints of 
introducing and adapting this OER to the individual FL classroom. Of 
equal importance was to analyse the potential of the OER to introduce 
and/or change pedagogical practices in an area that remains largely 
under investigated, namely DLs for foreign language learning. The 
study informs future steps in how to use a particular OER to embed 
units of DLs into FL courses. It also provides insights on developing a 
new set of professional practices among language teachers. 
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1. Context of the project 

Digital technologies in the classroom have long been advocated as an important 
tool for education both at European (European Commission, 2013) and national 
level (Irish Department of Education and Skills, 2015, p. 5; National Forum, 
2015, p. iii). The diffusion of technologies and their associated DLs is leading us 
to develop new pedagogies aimed at supporting learners acquiring what is now 
considered an essential component of life skills (Karpati, 2011). 

As DLs are socially, historically, and culturally situated practices, digital 
fluency is also a core element of FL teaching and learning. With this in mind, 
the authors designed an action research study aimed to assess the embedding 
of FL activities for the development of DLs in the FL classroom. The study 
is anchored in Dudeney, Hockly, and Pegrum’s (2014) framework of DLs 
where DLs are defined as “the individual and social skills needed to effectively 
interpret, manage, share and create meaning in the growing range of digital 
communication channels” (p. 2). 

The Dudeney et al. (2014) framework comprises different DLs, grouped into 
four main foci: language, infonnation, connections, and redesign. This study 
is designed around the information focus, which comprises four literacies: 
tagging, search, information, and filtering. The FL activities were drawn 
from DigiLanguages, a multilingual portal offering flexible online support 
for FL teachers and learners in three broad areas, one being DLs for language 
development. 

The study took place at one of the institutions involved in the DigiLanguages 
project, Technological University Dublin, where the authors lecture, respectively, 
in French and in Italian. 
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2. Intended outcomes 

As members of the team that developed the portal, the authors’ interests were 
twofold and focussed on the OER both as a tool for teaching and learning and 
as a trigger to change teachers’ educational practices. The authors recognised in 
their context issues similar to those highlighted by other researchers in the field 
(Masterman & Wild, 2011; Seaman & Seaman, 2017), namely that the level 
of awareness and the overall adoption of OERs for FL teaching and learning 
among colleagues was still rather low. Also, it was noted that OER adoption 
did not always transfer to Open Educational Practice (OEP). Therefore, this 
paper focusses on the two teachers’ uses of the OER in terms of professional 
development and its potential to change OEP by highlighting the portal’s 
affordances and constraints in view of its future introduction to the institution’s 
FL courses and in colleagues’ OEPs. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

This action research study took place during the 2017/2018 academic year and 
was conducted using foreign language activities offered on the online portal 
DigiLanguages. 

3.1. The DigiLanguages project 

The DigiLanguages portal was the result of a national project funded by the 
Irish National Forum for the Enhancement of Teaching and Learning in Higher 
Education. The project was carried out by representatives of six Irish higher 
education institutions and was completed in August 2017. The DigiLanguages 
portal offers online resources in six languages (English, French, German, Irish, 
Italian, and Spanish) and activities in three broad areas: 

• DL for FL development; 

• language learning strategies and practices; and 
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• transitions to third level language learning environments. 

Each area offers materials with activities for students, activities for teachers with 
their students, and activities for teachers’ Continuous Professional Development 
(CPD). 

The study focussed on DLs for FL development, organised in the DigiLanguages 
portal following Dudeney et al.’s (2014, p. 6) DLs framework. The subsets of 
DLs can be seen below (dots on the blue lines, Figure 1). 


Figure 1. DigiLanguages portal map 


ODigi Languages Home Project overview Related resources Contact Login 

■ Students > Digital Literacies > Overview > Overview 

I ' 


Overview of Digital Literacies Skills for language learning 


o 




DigiLanguages flight path 



English Gaeilge 
Activity Language 


English 

German 

Irish 

Italian 

Spanish 

Popular Student Activities 


© Ustenlng and Viewing 
Strategies 

© Self-assessing your 
language proficiency 
within the CEFRL framework 
(DIALANG, ONDAF, etc.) 

© Hypertext literacy... what 
is it? 

Useful Unks _ 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian 

Spanish 


DigiLanguages is freely available and scalable for use. Its contents and activities 
afford integration into many higher education FL programmes and all materials 
available on the site use a Creative Commons licence. 

3.2. Methodology 

The research study was designed to test and evaluate the integration of tasks 
drawn from the portal by one teacher of Italian as an FL and one teacher of 
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French as an FL within their respective groups of undergraduate students of 
Business with Italian or with French. The students’ language proficiencies 
varied between levels B1+ and B2+ on the Common European Framework of 
Reference for languages (CEFR, 2001) and the language tasks were carried out 
as part of the students’ final year course in current affairs. This course aims 
to develop students’ understanding and critical appraisal of current affairs in 
the countries of their chosen foreign language. While technologically-mediated 
information literacy is not an explicit learning outcome of the course, it is clearly 
of particular relevance in a current affairs course. 

The following subsections offer an outline of the teachers’ approaches by 
presenting one of the tasks on the portal. 

3.2.1. Course set up 

Each task on the portal is introduced and fully developed in English. It usually 
contains hyperlinks to videos and websites and generally provides access 
to additional material. Each language task is also localised for the five other 
languages. 

Both teachers used all available Teacher CPD materials to familiarise themselves 
with the topic before drawing on relevant DigiLanguages activities for teachers 
to use with their students. The activities informed the teachers’ own lesson plans 
but in a number of cases these had to be supplemented by further material. 

The French teacher worked with her group of seven students for a total of eight 
hours, and the Italian teacher worked for six hours with a group of six students. 
The two teachers decided to dedicate three weeks to the theme, with two to three 
teaching hours per week. Each lesson hour was supplemented by one or two 
hours of independent learning. 

As one of the aims of the research was to explore how individual teachers use and 
take ownership of an OER, it was decided not to agree on a specific pedagogical 
approach, nor to agree on a selection of tasks on offer on the portal. Both teachers 
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shared their experiences only at the end of the three weeks so as not to influence 
each other. With a view to help the reader visualise the pedagogical design of 
the portal, the following section offers an example of one of the language tasks 
chosen by the two teachers for use in their FL class. 

3.2.2. The search literacy task 


The search literacy task (see Figure 2) is designed to make students aware of how 
search engines work and how different search engines can filter and offer different 
results to different individuals. Often FL students do not use country-specific search 
engines or, if they do, they are not always aware of the cultural, social, political, 
and/or linguistic nuances differentiating the results that they find. See below the 
task description in English, as it appears on the teacher tab on DigiLanguages. 


Figure 2. Let’s search! Search literacy task 



Let's search! 


Min Level: A2 
Time: 45 mins 


This activity aims to raise students' awareness of how search engines filter results for individuals, and how this can 
impact on one's studies/work. Before attempting this activity, you may want to point students to the Search 
literacy... what is it? page or use some of the language specific content to consolidate their vocabulary and written 
and aural comprehension skills. 

Learning outcomes 

On completion of this activity, students will be able to 

• Understand the limitations and personal filtering of search engines 

• Narrow down and refine search results 

Technology requirements 

• Internet-enabled computer connected to a data projector 

• Internet-enabled student computers or mobile devices (one per student or student pair) 

• Search engines (Google, Bing, Yahoo, etc.) 

• Microsoft Snipping Tool or any other screenshot capturing tool 

Procedure 

Before the class 

1. Before the class, select a search term (word or phrase) that relates to the topic you are working on with your 
students; 

2. Conduct several searches using the same search term 

1. A few minutes apart; 

2. On different devices; 

3. Using different search engines (e.g., Google, Bing, Yahoo, etc.) or regional versions of the same search 
engine (e.g. Google France/Canada/Belgique, etc., Google Deutschland/Austria/Switzerland, etc.). 

3. Make screenshots of the first page of results each time and save them. 

4. Prepare a handout or PowerPoint presentation to show in class. 

5. Prepare a Google Form for students to fill in in class (Step 2 below), with 3 text boxes for entering search 
terms (optional). 
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In class 

1. Introduce the subject of the search (for example: finding student accommodation in their target country). 

2. Ask students to write down 3 search terms, in their target language, relating to the selected topic. This can 
be done on a piece of paper or by filling in the Google form that you have prepared in advance of the class. 
Students can work individually or in pairs. 

3. Read or display the results to the class and discuss the following questions: 

1. What do the chosen search terms tell you about the authors? 

2. What kind of information are they looking for? 

3. What types of results can one expect to get? 

4. Agree with the whole class on one search term in the target language (for example 'student 
accommodation'). 

5. Ask students to open their regular search engine and to search for the term agreed in Step 4. 

6. Ask students to capture a screenshot of their results using Windows Snipping Tool or any other screen 
capture tool. 

7. Ask students to repeat Steps 5 and 6 with different search engines (for example Google UK, Google Ireland ). 

8. Ask students to compare and discuss the results of their search (Step 7). 

9. Ask students to do the same search using the following symbols: +, "..." (e.g., + student 

+accommodation,+student accommodation, -student accommodation, "student accommodation”). 

10. Ask students to compare and discuss the different results. 

After class 

Ask students to conduct the same search at home or a new one using a term or terms agreed upon by the class. 
Students could bring a printout or a screenshot of the first page of search results to class the next day. Let them 
share their results and compare. What might they say about each student? You may want to point them to Eli 

Pariser's Ted's talk: Beware online "filter bubbles": 



Each group of students worked on the Italian or French version of the Let’s 
search! task, which each teacher adapted for two main reasons. Firstly, the task 
outlined in the portal requires student access to a computer. Students in both 
French and Italian had no access to computer labs. As a result, teachers asked 
them to work on their personal mobile devices and on paper. Secondly, the task 
described in the portal is very detailed thereby providing users with alternative 
options that can be adapted to different contexts. Each teacher prepared her own 
document with all necessary lesson materials for her class. An outline of how 
each teacher took ownership of the various activities is provided in the next 
section. 
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3.2.3. The Let’s search! task - French 


Figure 3. Localisation of Let’s search! for French 


French 


German Irish Italian 


Quelques idees de sujets de recherche pour la classe de frangais 

Pour chacun des sujets ci-dessous (et pour d'autres), vous pouvez preparer des captures 
de la premiere page de resultats pour un ou plusieurs mots-cles donnes par un ou 
plusieurs moteurs de recherche. 

• Trouver un logement etudiant a I'etranger (en lien avec I'activite Student 
Accommodation) 

• Donnees personnelles 

• Changement climatique 

• Systeme educatif 

Moteurs de recherche en frangais 

• Google France 

• Google Belgique 

• Google Canada 

• Google Suisse 

• Yahoo France 

Moteurs de recherche: comment ga marche? 

Si vous voulez indiquer a vos etudiants quelques ressources en frangais, essayez les liens 
ci-dessous: 

• Comment ga marche: Rechercher sur Internet 

• Conseils pour faire une recherche sur Internet (Le Monde) 

• Faire une recherche sur Internet (Open Classrooms) 


As students were not familiar with Boolean operators and did not appear to use 
a systematic approach to carrying out searches, the French teacher adapted the 
Let’s search! task (see Figure 3 above) as follows: 


• added a pre-discussion task on the students’ general approach to carrying 
out a search and assessing reliable sources of information; 

• added a reading activity to familiarise students with concepts and 
tenninology; 
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operators, different browsers, and different country-specific search 
engines. During class, students were asked to compare and contrast 
search results before carrying out their own search; and 


• after class, students were asked to write a short essay on the topic. 
3.2.4. The Let’s search! task - Italian 


Figure 4. Localisation of Let’s search! for Italian 


French German 


Irish 


Italian 


Alcuni argomenti per I'attivita di ricerca in italiano 

Per ciascuno degli argomenti seguenti potete salvare la prima schermata dei risultati (per 
una o piu parole chiavi e per uno o piu motori di ricerca): 

• L'alloggio per gli studenti 

• II sistema educativo italiano 

• Le tradizioni regionali italiane 


Da vedere: 


Come funzionano i motori di ricerca? Guarda il video di PCAbc.it: 



PCabc.it 


Da leggere: 

Piccola guida scritta: Come fare ricerche online 


Alcuni motori di ricerca italiani: 

• Google Italia 

• Yahoo Italia 

• Virgilio (poco usato ormai) 


Author for Italian contents; Valentina Rizzo 
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The students of Italian spent two hours on the Let’s search! task. The Italian 
teacher found the guidelines for task preparation and the task outline useful. 
However, she decided not to follow them in detail, in order to fully adapt the 
task to suit her group’s needs and interests (see Figure 4 above). This was done 
by adding: 

• a general warm-up discussion with students on their experience with 
search engines; 

• pair-work on the ‘filter bubble’, followed by group discussion; 

• a focus on different lexical items in Italian; 

• more up-to-date material; and 

• a post-task activity requesting students to read links sent to them and 
prepare for a discussion for the following week on the ‘filter bubble’ and 
the impact of algorithms on our life. 

3.3. Data collection and analysis 

The data for the study were collected before, during, and after the sessions. 
Data gathered from the teachers consisted of the teachers’ own self-reflective 
diary, which recorded their experience in terms of choice of FL activities, their 
adaptation, and implementation. Each teacher reflected on the use of the OER 
with a view to highlighting its constraints and opportunities in the context of 
teaching, learning, and changing OEPs. 

Both teachers used three sections of the portal, two of which were the search 
literacy and information literacy sections. The French teacher also drew on 
visual literacy while the Italian teacher chose to work with filtering literacy. 
The teachers’ reflections on their experience with the tasks were broadly similar 
and the diaries were investigated adapting the Achieve OER rubrics as follows 
(https://achieve.org/publications/achieve-oer-rubrics). 
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3.3.1. Degree of alignment of the selected DigiLanguages 
tasks to the course objectives 

The constructive alignment (Biggs, 1996) between the selected tasks on the 
portal and the course learning outcomes was strong. Each of the tasks includes 
a general aim, specific learning outcomes, a procedure, and a number of 
accompanying resources in each language, which aligns with the blueprint for 
courses, adopted by the two teachers’ institution. This eases the process of taking 
ownership of the OERs. However, both teachers found that the amount of time 
and effort required to familiarise oneself with the portal’s proposed material, 
structure, and pathways should not be underestimated. 

3.3.2. Assurance of accessibility 

Here we discuss three different levels of accessibility: 

• The materials did generally not need to be accessed on the portal during 
class time. When Internet access was required, teachers used the main 
console or students were asked to use their own devices. 

• The portal’s pathways to the materials did not always appear to be logical. 
While Dudeney et al.’s (2014) framework provides for a well-structured 
organisation of DLs, the boundaries between one subset of DLs and 
another are often pervious and the portal offers a variety of pathways 
that, despite providing the experienced teacher with a rich choice, may be 
confusing to a less experienced one. This resulted in one of the teachers 
missing out on what could have been a relevant activity in the context 
of information literacy (e.g. an infographics activity placed only under 
visual literacy and not also under information literacy) or stumbling upon 
an activity too late in the teaching sequence (e.g. a relevant self-evaluation 
on digital dependency that could serve as an introductory activity). 

• The portal’s accessibility to new contributors is problematic, as only 
those who were directly involved with the development of the portal 
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have access to editing its component parts. Ongoing contributions from 
a broad range of users are currently not feasible, thereby limiting the 
potential for valuable additions to the portal and raising sustainability 
concerns. 

3.3.3. Quality of the explanation of the subject matter 

The portal is clearly laid out and the different areas of DLs, with their subsets, 
are well explained with supporting examples and videos. The CPD sections 
provide a useful introduction to each of the DLs. The learning outcomes and 
procedures for the tasks are clearly outlined, despite, at times, either needing 
some adaptation to meet the particular teaching and learning contexts, or 
requiring trialling once to fully comprehend the scope of the suggested tasks 
(e.g. Let’s search! activity). 

3.3.4. Utility of the proposed materials 
designed to support teaching 

The materials in English provided a valuable introduction and overview of the 
subject matter. The teachers used them only for their own information, mostly 
due to the fact that they are in English. 

The resources made available in the FL tabs for Italian and French were not 
always reliable in terms of quality and relevance. Some were already outdated, 
an obsolescence difficult to avoid in the context of the rapidly changing nature 
of this type of material. In addition, some links are broken and some FL tasks 
are not fully developed. Such glitches were easily overcome by an experienced 
teacher, but may be more challenging for inexperienced teachers or teachers 
whose familiarity with DLs is generally very low. 

3.3.5. Quality of assessment 

The portal does not offer explicit suggestions for assessments. However, 
task learning outcomes and procedures are generally laid out according to a 
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constructivist view of learning; therefore learners create meaning as they engage 
with the proposed tasks (Biggs, 1996). In order to successfully carry out the 
task, following a detailed procedure, students came to understand the issues at 
stake. The groups being small, high interaction between students themselves 
and between students and teachers quickly revealed any gaps that needed to be 
addressed. 

3. 3 . 6. Quality of technological interactivity 

Course design limited technological interactivity as most interactions took 
place during class time. Preparation of tasks outside of class did not require 
peer interaction. While the absence of prescribed peer to peer online interaction 
limits the open pedagogy dimension of this study, teachers found it preferable to 
acquaint themselves with open pedagogical practices in an incremental manner, 
thus opting to leverage the potential of online peer collaboration in a subsequent 
phase of the study. 

3 . 3.1. Quality of instructional and practice tasks 

The tasks were found to be a very useful means of enhancing FL teachers’ 
practice. For the two teachers who undertook this study, much of their motivation 
is derived from their direct involvement in the design of the OER and their 
interest in carrying out research based on the portal. 

Teachers who did not participate in the project may not have the same level of 
interest and determination to invest the time required to use the resource. 

3.3.8. Opportunities for deeper learning 

The proposed tasks encouraged students to analyse and link new practices and 
concepts to their familiar use of online and social media. Further, the tasks 
supported students’ reflections on the personal significance of DLs in their 
language learning. The clearly laid out learning outcomes were key in supporting 
the teachers in adopting new practices with their learners. 
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4. Conclusion 

The DigiLanguages OER had a definite positive impact on the teachers’ critical 
reflection in relation to pedagogical practices. Through its development and 
use, the two teachers became aware of the relevance of embedding DLs in their 
teaching practice. Also, the portal’s rich and accessible material and its potential 
for fostering deep learning served as an invaluable source of inspiration to 
implement innovation and changes in their students’ learning activities. 

Issues related to the time needed to familiarise oneself with the material, to adapt 
it to one’s needs and context, and to deal with the glitches in some of the tasks, 
however, did not lead to a clear development path for OER These issues, often 
identified in the field (Pegler, 2010; Thoms & Thoms, 2014), might hinder less 
motivated or more time constrained colleagues who approach the OER. Also, 
interaction with the resource alone may not be sufficient to encourage colleagues 
to embed DLs in their practices. This points to the need for teachers’ CPD and 
support for any future implementation. For instance, guidance on integration of 
DLs within given curricula could usefully be provided at departmental level. 

As the DigiLanguages project originated in Ireland, English is the primary 
language within the portal, and descriptions of DLs as well as of FL tasks are in 
English, thus restricting its usage for colleagues who understand English. 

Finally, the issue of sustainability needs consideration. For security and quality 
assurance reasons, the portal’s updating infrastructure is still a closed system 
and users are unable to contribute or amend its content. Nevertheless, the portal 
remains an invaluable resource for any foreign language teacher in higher 
education institutions. 
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Abstract 

T o address waning enrollments in intermediate 202 language 
courses, faculty have developed a multiphasic project. In 
phase one, alongside instructional designers, they created an open, 
connected platform where 202 students curate - search, select, and 
share - authentic materials online. In phase two, upper-level students 
help triage and scaffold the best curations into online interactive 
modules. Phase three sets up live, virtual exchanges during which 
students discuss their curations with native speakers. In phase four, 
open e-textbooks, framed by communicative can-do statements, 
integrate curations, modules, virtual exchanges, and existing Open 
Educational Resources (OERs) into sustainable, relevant, and student 
driven learning materials. 
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1. Context of the project 

American colleges and universities are suffering declining enrollments in world 
languages (Looney & Lusin, 2018). Nevertheless, a report by the Language 
Flagship Technology Innovation Center at the University of Hawaii offers an 
encouraging vision of foreign language education: “institutions are emphasizing 
more active, real-world experiences that better equip students for responsible 
global citizenship and successful participation in professional and interpersonal 
communicative contexts” (Adams Becker, Rodriguez, Estrada, & Davis, 2016, 
p.l). It also reminds us that “[ I language education, by nature, is a multi-year 
endeavor, it requires dedication from students outside of the classroom to fully 
realize the unique contexts of specific words, phrases, and semiotic actions in 
other cultures” (Adams Becker et al., 2016, p.l). Finally, the report states that 
technologies that facilitate personalization and faculty development to work 
with such advances, are just now emerging. This project attempts to align with 
such a vision of student-centered, authentic language education. 

In 2015, language faculty at Virginia Commonwealth University (VCU) 
identified a roadblock: the second semester of the second-year (202). Most 
students stop language study, expressing disappointment at their inability to 
communicate well in the target language. These same students, however, are 
highly engaged in digital communication and demonstrate a keen interest in 
social connections. Our task, then, was to get them to pursue language study by 
connecting it to their ‘real’ lives. 


2. Intended outcomes 

This multiphasic project connects student language learning with engaging, 
digital communications. Through online curation - the searching, selecting, and 
sharing - of target language resources, students discover personal learning paths 
through course themes and structures. Final curations relate language learning 
to future aspirations and personal interests. Students who participate in selecting 
learning materials show greater personal investment in learning (Oxford et al.. 
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2014). it also develops self-evaluation skills and critical literacy, two crucial 
competencies today (Warner & Dupuy, 2018). Curating provides the class with 
authentic materials. Those chosen as scaffolded modules loop back into the 
learning program. Through virtual exchanges, students explore their curations 
with native speakers in real time, developing linguistic and cultural acumen. The 
project targets digital literacy, autonomous language learning, and global citizenry. 

The project continues to evolve. It began with faculty and students learning 
to curate. At the end of each year, upper-level students help triage curations 
for interest and pedagogical promise. Those become scaffolded modules for 
class use. Since Year 2, virtual exchanges have been added to deepen student 
interpretive and interpersonal communication with curated content. Most 
recently, the team has embarked on the creation of OER e-textbooks that weave 
together all facets of the project - with students and their learning squarely in the 
center of both process and product. What follows showcases various realizations 
of the desired learning outcomes, with glimpses into each phase of the process. 
The supplementary materials section provides student reactions to the curation 
phase of their learning and comments by the student researchers on co-creating 
modules and the OER e-textbooks with faculty. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. Student curation of authentic materials 

The first phase of the project asks intermediate-level students to locate online 
resources, documents, and/or artifacts produced by the target language 
community for its own use and consumption. We refer to such digital finds as 
authentic materials, as they are generated by and intended for a native audience. 
Language collected from authentic media provides a counterpoint to the often 
artificial language presented in textbooks (Gilmore, 2007). Language textbooks 

‘“have become more and more like tourist brochures’ (Kramsch, 2014, 
p. 308), with glossy photos, stereotypical topics, and quickly outdated 
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information. [...] Textbooks typically do not provide exposure to the 
evolving array of online genres for reading and writing. [...] This is 
particularly problematic at a time in which most of the reading and 
writing in our students’ personal and professional lives will be online 

(Chun, Kern, & Smith, 2016)” (Godwin-Jones, 2018b, p. 146). 

Typical second-year course thematics (e.g. travel, city life, environmental 
issues, politics, etc.) frame the topics that students research and collate, some 
of which may later be used to support online modules (see section 2 below). 
Faculty members have worked with instructional designers to create an open and 
connected curation platform 6 where students syndicate their finds, as well as learn 
aspects of digital information retrieval and manipulation (e.g. categorization/ 
tagging, syndication/aggregation, and copyright/copyleft). The platform offers 
written instructions as well as video tutorials for students to set up their accounts 
(Figure 1), guide the selection and curation processes (Figure 2), and articulate a 
narrative about the submitted materials in the target language. 

Figure 1. Instructions for setting up student accounts in WordPress 

» FBB'OH2@VCU 

nifugids syricns smith Sui»« Temi Trail travel Von 
Denser! Vester video zendzian icowmic 

NOUS VOICI! 

Password 

Remember Me 

Log In Register 

META 

Login 
Entries RSS 
Comments RSS 
WordPress.org 


JOIN THIS SITE*GUIDES KONEFREN202 MATHIEUFREN 202 

INSTRUCTIONS: Web resource curation project for intermediate language 
learning 

Generic Instructions (all languages) 

These instructions will allow you to create a rampages, 
have one) and then to be part of the curation project. 

For the technical part: 

First, let’s deal with getting a rampages.u: 


te (if you don’t already 


:. Here arc the steps. 


. If you don't already have a rampages account: Go to rampages us. Input a 
username (your VCU e-id is probably the easiest to remember). Input your VCU 
email address (it won’t allow any other email addresses because this is a VCU 
branded site). Choose either to create a site or just get a username (depends on 
you). Done! Your temporary password will be sent to you via veil email. Check 
there because you'll need that password (and you should probably change it to 
something you can remember.) Here’s a screenshot video of the process. 



6. Language-specific curation platforms: rampages.us/french2atvcu, rampages.us/chinese2atvcu, rampages.us/ 
russian2atvcu, rampages.us/spanish2atvcu, rampages.us/italian2atvcu, rampages.us/german2atvcu. 
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Figure 2. Instructions for curating: part of the student guide 


» FFBCH2@MXI 


JOIN Tins SITE* GUIDES KONEFREN202 MATUIEUFREN 202 


SEARCH FOR: 


NOTRE NUAGE DE TAGS 

A. Algcric anil-noir B ocu Calais Cinema culture 
Cummins FREN 301 curation 2 docunmiuifc cnf.nu 
cxpioiii. rum France Fnm u Hamncr Harkis 
immigration isiam KMJ i Omyfi» i. , .mpcc.v«.n.wT 
la francc La santf des rifugids en France les droits dc 
l'hommc les harkis MATHIEUFREN 202 mccann 
MJ MJ 2017 MJ20 17 musique Paris rdfugids 

nSfugids syriens smith Suisse Temi Tran u»vcl Van 
Deusen Vester vidfio zendzian economic 

NOUS VOICI1 

Username 


Password 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD CURATION? 


Curating is an important 21st century communications skill. For learning a foreign 
language, it’s even more critical. In learning a language, you can’t just stick with the 
classroom experience to increase your proficiency and fluency: you HAVE to immerse 
yourself daily in its sights and sounds and acquire a level of learning autonomy. 

Although you may have a class assignment for a specific topic (like food or travel), 
don’t let this stop you from finding and sharing really cool sites that tickle your fancy. 
Those arc the ones that make a good curation for you. 

Starting points: Where do you start? With a topic. Next, you open a search engine 
(google, duckduckgo, etc.; eg., http://google.fr) for a Francophone country (sec country 
codes here) and key in a search command in target language (eg., “meillcurs rappeurs 
de 2017 “). If your list is too vast, try adding more keywords ("’’tneilleurs rappeurs de 
2017 au Maroc”). Now comes the fun: check out several of them, leam about the topic 
from within the language and culture you're learning. When you finally find a site that 
really ’speaks' to you, curate it. Still, decide if it has broader appeal for people learning 
French at your level, if not search around for one that you still like but that will engage 
your classmates. Curate it, too (you can curate as many as you'd like!). Tell us why it's 
cool and important, what resonates for you. Categorize it so we can find it; tag it to 
provide even more depth and discoverability. 

Voici un Frangais qui cn parlc (mettez les sous-titres s'il parlc trap vitc; les 2 premieres 
parties sont les plus imponames): 


Each student is asked to find and curate a prescribed number of online documents 
or sites, and write a short paragraph or two accounting for the source and nature 
of the selected document(s) (text, video, ad, blog post, news article, etc.), as 
well as a rationale for the selection. Students learning the same world language 
are also able to see their peers’ submissions and rate them using a five star scale 
(Figure 3). This feature has proven to be particularly valuable when determining 
the merit of these documents as the basis for selection as online modules (see 
section 2 below). 

Students now curate for their professional aspirations, connecting language 
learning with future careers in sciences, arts, commerce, etc. to promote 
language acquisition beyond formal instruction. Because many of our students 
are destined to join professional fields where knowledge of another language 
may not be foregrounded in the US, increasing awareness of and exposure to 
a multilingual world may persuade some to view linguistic capital as an asset 
worth continued investment (see the supplementary materials). Some students 
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may not readily see the value in pursuing language study, but envisioning 
themselves in a “community in which [they] might belong and use the 
information [they] are learning” (Murphey, Chen, & Chen, 2005, p. 98) may 
encourage them toward more meaningful, ongoing participation in learning 

(Norton, 2001). 


Figure 3. Annotated screenshot of the loading page of rampages.us/ 
french2atvcu as instructional guide 



PRESS THIS! 


Don’t forget to rate 

UNCATtcon irco curat ions of your 

PARIS , FRANCE - A 
WALKING TRAVEL TOUR 
-HD 1080P-YOUTUBE 


TRAVAUX SUR LA LIGNE 
PARIS-GRANVILLE | 
SNCF 


Choose which professor yi 

)n uprraCATtGORCZID 

SURVIVAL FRENCH # 
ACCENTS BY LEARN 
FRENCH WITH VINCENT | 
FREE LISTENING ON 
SOUNDCLOUD 


3.2. Student OER module co-creation and design 

The second phase of the project recruits advanced students to work with faculty 
to select highly rated, pedagogically valuable curations from the current corpus. 
Given the volume of submissions from the curation phase, the student-faculty 
team first establishes a set of criteria (based on textbook thematics, students’ 
ratings, and cultural and linguistic pertinence) to narrow down the stock of 
materials for possible online module creation. In language teams, we then 
scaffold the vetted, authentic media so as to guide the intermediate learners 
through linguistically and culturally appropriate interpretations and knowledge. 
Student researchers work with faculty members to devise these supportive 
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learning environments, relying on OER and interactive tools 7 (for instance, H5P 8 
for interactivity). 

We initially started with one undergraduate student per language, but within the 
span of a year, some languages were able to recruit more. Various opportunities 
enable advanced students to partake in this phase of the project by way of 
university-internal grants or assorted independent study courses. Undergraduate 
research and experiential learning is a hallmark of a VCU education and better 
prepares students for their respective careers 9 . For these students, working in 
tandem with a faculty member means increased exposure to and performance 
in the target language beyond what a typical classroom offers. Ultimately, the 
modules show how to navigate authentic texts on one’s own, regardless of the 
context and with guidance toward more critical reading and greater intercultural 
sensitivity (see the supplementary materials for student testimonials on module 
co-creation and design). 

One Spanish-language module 10 serves here as an example of content 
development appropriate for intermediate-level instruction. As part of the 
initial phase of authentic materials collection, a fourth semester student 
curated on the scientific benefits of napping, a culturally important aspect 
of daily Spanish life, and uploaded it to the curation website to share with 
classmates. In the second phase, a Spanish program faculty member mentored 
two advanced-level students about potential pedagogical applications of such 
an article. In particular, the advanced students learned about the value of 
both pre-reading activities (to engage readers by applying their background 
knowledge to the topic), and post-reading activities (to check comprehension 
and provide an opportunity to write personal reflections in the target language). 
The advanced students, applying this new knowledge, created exercises that 

7. Examples of language-specific modules: Chinese module: https://rampages.us/chineseoer/modules/moi/; French module: 
https://rampages.us/frenchoer/modules/je-veux/, https://rampages.us/frenchoer/modules/menace-de-mort-youssoupha/; 
Italian module: https://rampages.us/italianoer/modules/tradizioni/; Russian module: https://rampages.us/russianoer/ 
modules/roJio6on-BaroH-n-B03BpaTHbix-rjiaro.noB/ 

8. See https://h5p.org 

9. See https://provost.vcu.edu/academic-affairs/real/ 

10. See Spanish Module https://rampages.us/spanishoer/modules/los-beneficios-de-la-siesta/ 
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encourage intermediate-level students to (1) read strategically for vocabulary 
comprehension, (2) promote their understanding of the article, and (3) deploy 
the newly-acquired vocabulary to their lives as sleep-deprived college 
students (Figure 4). For example, the pre-reading vocabulary task includes 
culturally and physiologically important verbs and phrases (e.g. padecer=\a 
suffer (e.g. insomnia), echar una siesta= to take a nap, and las alteraciones 
del sueno= sleep changes). A post-reading activity quizzes students about the 
health benefits of a good night’s sleep with true/false questions like lLa siesta 
reduce el grado de estres y las tensiones flsicas? (do naps reduce stress and 
physical tension?). Finally, the advanced students created a series of questions 
that range from very short ones like iUsted las toma?, iCon que frecuencia? 
(do you take naps? Flow frequently?) to more open-ended queries about 
students’ sleep habits, like iComo se siente despues de tomarlas? (how do 
you feel after a nap?). In this particular module, each question is designed 
to elicit specific structures with which the average intermediate student still 
struggles (direct object pronouns, reflexive verbs, and use of infinitives with 
prepositions). 

Figure 4. Screenshot of an OER module on the benefits of siestas with 
interactive reading 
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The next stage of our ongoing project is to fully integrate these learner-generated 
modules into language courseware delivered via open e-textbooks. Again, upper 
division students contribute significantly to this effort by co-creating materials 
alongside faculty members. Thus, they are engaging in ‘participatory action 
research’ (Zuber-Skerrit, 2002), helping to find and create materials likely to be 
of interest to their peers. 

3.3. Student virtual exchanges with native speakers 

To complement students’ experiences of curating authentic materials in 
their target language, two virtual exchange formats have been introduced: 
Teletandem 11 , an online exchange program that partners students with peers at 
overseas institutions of higher learning, and Talk Abroad 12 , a private company 
that partners students with paid native tutors in target countries. The addition 
of this component to the curation part of the project enables intermediate-level 
students to participate in a community of native speakers with a high reality 
quotient since the conversations revolve around their curations. It allows 
students to appreciate, explore, grasp, and navigate both the linguistic and 
cultural content of their curated documents directly with a native informant (see 
the supplementary materials for student testimonials on virtual exchange) 13 . 

In the VCU Russian language program, for instance, Teletandem has allowed 
VCU students to communicate with their peers at Moscow State University 
since 2013 (Figure 5), and with Moscow Pedagogical University students 
since 2016. These online exchanges are particularly well suited to the study 
of foreign languages because students have the chance to communicate with 
native speakers over the course of the semester through synchronous online 
interactions. Such an arrangement is highly effective in providing students with 
authentic and meaningful opportunities for immersion and practice in their 
respective second language, even more so when the partners are discussing an 

11. https://media.worldstudies.vcu.edu/teletandem/what-is-teletandern/ 

12. https://talkabroad.com 

13. See this YouTube video of a French student engaging with his Belgian teletandem partner in a negotiation of meaning 
over the concept of a ‘food desert’: https://youtu.be/JD3-6Qd_5_E 
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interesting curation. Students are motivated to practice new vocabulary, forms, 
and ideas drawn from their research and to explore cultural factors coloring their 
interpretation of the curated media. It thus widens their cultural knowledge and 
makes them reflect on their own language and societal norms, increasing their 
intercultural competence. 

Figure 5. Russian 202 class interacting with Moscow State University students 
via Teletandem 



In the Talk Abroad venue, a paid service, each student benefits from either 10 or 
30 minute live sessions over the course of the semester. Upon registering on the 
site, students first select a speaking partner, listed by country of residence along 
with a short biographical profile, and subsequently schedule their conversational 
sessions at their own convenience. Overlooking some initial apprehension at 
the prospect of interacting with a native speaker (an unfamiliar exercice for 
most intermediate-level students), at the end of spring 2018, the majority of 
students surveyed expressed a genuine appreciation for this challenging yet 
rewarding and empowering task. One or more of the Talk Abroad sessions are 
designed to elicit discussion of student curations so that learners can expand 
their linguistic and cultural interpretation of their chosen authentic materials. 
One student, for instance, relied on a curated article about the use of henna in 
Tunisian weddings to connect with her Talk Abroad partner from Tunisia and 
enrich her understanding of that cultural practice, all the while aptly maneuvering 
across some uncharted linguistic terrains. During these audiovisual interactions, 
students often manage to go beyond rudimentary conversational routines to 
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deploy concrete conversational strategies (such as circumlocution of linguistic 
gaps, negotiation of turn-taking and communication breakdowns, topical shifts, 
and maintenance) to achieve meaning-making usages of language. In sum, in 
addition to fostering their grammatical and sociolinguistic competence, students 
also actively engage in developing a nascent ‘strategic competence’ (Canale & 
Swain, 1980) in their second language. 

3.4. Merit of the project 

This multifaceted project in world languages offers a dynamic framework for 
students to develop appropriate intermediate-level language skills capable of 
sustaining more advanced language acquisition. With a committed focus on 
students’ academics, personal interests, and professional lives, it aims to provide 
them with a critical foundation in meaningful language study and growth. In 
essence, this project endeavors to encourage student enthusiasm for continuing 
investment in language study, whether in or out of the classroom environment. 
Chief among the merits of the project, are: 

• Engaging students across the language curriculum. From the curation 
of authentic materials by intermediate-level students to the co-creation 
of online modules by advanced-level students, the project is inherently 
learner-driven yet supported by faculty expertise and oversight. 
Furthermore, attention to students’ interests and professional aspirations 
personalizes language study far beyond the mass-market textbook, 
thereby granting students ownership of their language education. 

• Language study via discovery learning, fostering a spirit of inquiry 
and learner autonomy. The intrinsically exploratory nature of the 
curation and virtual exchange parts of the project enable students to 
uncover a world of non-English products, practices, and perspectives, 
broadening their horizons, and enriching their intercultural competence. 
By tapping into students’ interests, this project nourishes intellectual 
curiosity and professional ambitions, all the while fostering their ability 
to learn autonomously. 
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• Enhancing digital literacy and skills. Twenty-first century students 
are immersed in a world of readily-accessible information, yet, digital 
natives appear to grapple with the ability to discern the validity or 
veracity of that information critically (Wineburg, McGrew, Breakstone, 
& Ortega, 2016). By learning to curate andjustify their choice of certain 
documents, students engage in deeper reflection about the texts and their 
sources that they encounter. Curating, after all, is information gathering 
and sorting. Likewise, by appraising the pedagogical value of various 
second language curations, advanced students develop an intellectual 
acuity for interpreting foreign digital design and content. 

• Sustaining meaningful language learning activity (in and out of 
the classroom). Disenfranchisement in second language learners is 
commonplace, especially at the intermediate-level, when students’ 
proficiency levels tend to plateau (Gass & Selinker, 2008). Only by 
providing genuine opportunities to practice language skills authentically 
(e.g. reading and writing via curations; listening and speaking via 
virtual exchanges) can faculty hope to instill interest in further language 
acquisition. 

• Developing relevant, current, and affordable OER course content. 

The growing use of and reliance on open access multimedia compels 
educators to reflect on the value of static, expensive, proprietary materials 
like traditional textbooks, however much they may be modernized by 
technological bells and whistles. Although relatively young, the OER 
movement increasingly challenges traditional educational practices and 
materials while emerging studies indicate that OERs perform as well 
instructionally, if not better, than traditional ones for student learning 
and engagement (Weller et al., 2015). Recent studies of OER use have 
indicated that student reception is positive, with students appreciating 
the lower cost, but also the option of content customization (Hilton, 
2016). This project aims to create modular OER textbooks, enabling 
others to use only those modules or e-book chapters that fit personal or 
curricular needs (Dixon & Hondo, 2014). 
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In its focus on encouraging both language and cultural competency, this project 
aligns with recent emphases in second language acquisition research on the 
responsibility of language educators to also help students develop a sense of 
global citizenship (Byram, Golubeva, Hui, & Wagner, 2017; Hennebry, 2017; 
Warner & Dupuy, 2018) and to encourage them to find ways to integrate 
language learning into contributions to the social good (Dasli & Diaz, 2016; 
Larsen-Freeman, 2018). The recent inclusion of the LinguaFolio e-portfolio 
(based on the European model) as the pedagogical and proficiency based 
framework for the development of the e-textbooks aligns with the emphasis on 
student responsibility for reflection, engagement, and autonomy, with students 
charting their own progress and targeting their own learning goals (Little, 2009; 
Moeller, Theiler, & Wu, 2012; Moeller & Yu, 2015; Ziegler, 2014). 


4. Conclusion 

This project aims to encourage and enable American students to become 
engaged language learners and digital global citizens, appreciative of other 
cultures, and knowledgeable about opportunities for continued language study. 
The hope is that a substantial number of students engaged in the project will 
continue their target language study formally or informally. Increasingly, the 
latter is becoming the norm (Godwin-Jones, 2018a; Kusyk, 2017). These 
online resources will likely be the means for most students to connect language 
learning with their future professional lives. While that is already integrated 
into the curation process, the language team plans to reach out to professional 
units of the university to explore collaborative opportunities. The importance 
of knowledge of a second language across disciplines is delineated in a 2017 
report published by the Commission on Language Learning at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (2017) 14 . 

Another anticipated direction for the project is integration into university- 
sponsored study abroad programs. Teletandem and Talk Abroad participation 


14. See https://www.amacad.org/project/commission-languagc-lcarning 
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may serve to enhance student interest in directly experiencing the target culture. 
That might occur through individual initiative but could also lead to participation 
in organized study abroad. Research has shown that creation and use of 
locally developed language resources geared to study abroad locales increases 
participation in programs as well as in student enrollment in language study 
(Goertler, 201 5). There is also the opportunity for students abroad to contribute 
to the project themselves by filming local resources, conducting short interviews, 
or engaging in other means of gathering and curating language/culture-related 
materials (Godwin-Jones, 2017). This encourages students abroad to think of 
themselves as ethnographers, chronicling and reflecting on personal experiences 
in the target culture (Roberts, 2001). Of course, participation by students in 
the project in itself should prove helpful in building linguistic and cultural 
competence that will be beneficial to study, work, or leisure abroad. Thanks to 
two student research funds, we currently have two students, one in Russian and 
one in French, contributing their experiences and research abroad into modules 
for the e-textbooks. 

Finally, second language learning is especially important in largely monolingual 
cultures like the US, where only 25% of ‘mainstream’ Americans have studied 
a foreign language at some point in their lives (Devlin, 2015) and only 20% of 
students at the secondary level enroll in language classes (American Councils 
for International Education, 2017). As Ortega (2017) remarks, this has had 
an unfortunate by-product in terms of acceptance of diversity in the US: “It 
is in great part marginalized monolinguals who are blamed for the rise of 
authoritarian populism in the West and the disaffection for human solidarity and 
human diversity ideals” (p. 308). Foreign language study creates more positive 
attitudes toward those who are different, a much-needed orientation throughout 
the world today. 
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6 Building bridges not walls - Wikipedia 
in Translation Studies 

Ewan McAndrew 1 and Lorna Campbell 2 


Abstract 

T ranslation Studies MSc students at the University of Edinburgh 
take part in a Wikipedia translation assignment as part of their 
independent study component. The students make use of the free and 
open encyclopaedia’s Content Translation tool which enables them to 
create translations side-by-side to the original article and automates 
the process of formatting the page. By providing a more user-friendly 
experience, translators can focus on creating high-quality content 
that reads naturally and fluently. Course leaders were keen that the 
students undertake much-needed published translation practice each 
semester to bridge the gap between academic study and the world 
of work ahead of their dissertations. This chapter explains how the 
project was structured and delivered. 

Keywords: Wikipedia, translation, University of Edinburgh, content translation. 


1. Context of the project 


“Wikipedia is about building bridges, not walls” (Wales, 2016). 


Translation Studies is a one-year, full-time taught Masters programme at 
the University of Edinburgh which aims to enhance “practical skills in, and 
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theoretical understanding of, translation as an activity” (The University of 
Edinburgh, 2019a, n.p.). Between 2016/2017 and 2018/2019, 20 to 30 students 
registered annually in the Translation Studies MSc, which supports a wide variety 
of languages (Arabic, Chinese, Danish, French, German, Japanese, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Turkish in 2018/2019. 

The Wikipedia assignment is an elective component of the programme’s 
independent study course, which runs as a semester-long assignment in the first 
and second semesters. Students are free to choose which language pair they work 
in but are encouraged to change language direction in Semester 2. The students 
are supported by the University of Edinburgh’s ‘Wikimedian in residence’; a 
digital skills trainer employed by the university’s information services division 
in partnership with, and supported by, Wikimedia UK as the national chapter of 
the non-profit Wikimedia Foundation. The residency is a free service to support 
staff and students to learn about, contribute to, and benefit from the Wikimedia 
Foundation’s family of Open Knowledge projects, of which Wikipedia, the free 
and open encyclopaedia, is by far the best known. The assignment came about 
as a result of a practical translation workshop at the Wikimedia Foundation’s 
annual conference, Wikimania, held in Esino Lario in Summer 2016. During 
the workshop, the University of Edinburgh’s Wikimedian in residence, Ewan 
McAndrew, was introduced to Wikipedia’s Content Translation tool, which 
is designed to better enable knowledge exchange by taking the headache out 
of formatting pages when translating between different language Wikipedias. 
The Wikimedian in residence shared this knowledge with course leaders on the 
Translation Studies MSc, who agreed to trial a Wikipedia translation assignment 
on the course programme in the first semester of the 2016/2017 academic year. 
This assignment has continued for the last six semesters. 


2. Intended outcomes 

The formatively assessed independent study course is intended to give students 
much-needed authentic translation experience of 2,000-4,000 words each 
semester before they enter the world of work. Course leaders were keen to 
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motivate students to complete this translation practice as it was a core objective 
of the Masters programme. The prospect of the students being able to actually 
publish their work online as a clearly demonstrable and lasting output of their 
studies, as well as one that could be added to and improved over time as a 
community project, was thought to be a great opportunity in keeping with the 
University of Edinburgh’s (2019b) vision “to make a significant, sustainable and 
socially responsible contribution to the world” (n.p.). 

A study by Selwyn and Gorard (2016) found that 87.5% of students were finding 
Wikipedia ‘academically useful’ in an introductory or clarificatory role. Course 
leaders were mindful that students were already using Wikipedia and therefore 
should be supported in developing good habits in terms of the necessary digital 
research skills ahead of undertaking their dissertation. 

Wikipedia is the largest reference work on the internet, with 49 million articles 
in 302 different languages. Google’s algorithm ranks Wikipedia articles so 
they routinely appear in the first page of search results. There is real agency to 
Wikipedia editing in terms of being able to surface knowledge between different 
languages and cultures. Addressing areas of underrepresentation and building 
understanding between different languages is particularly important when 
one considers how unevenly knowledge is spread between the approximately 
302 different language Wikipedias (see Figure 1 below). 

Following recent Wikipedia translation projects elsewhere (Al-Shehari, 2017; 
Martinez Carrasco, 2018), this Wikipedia translation assignment was introduced 
to help motivate a diverse group of Masters students, working on a wide range of 
language combinations, to translate 2,000 words individually in each semester. 
The objective was to let them see the value of sharing their scholarship in a 
published context as a significant and demonstrable output of their studies that 
would last beyond the life of the assignment. This chapter further evidences how 
moving to a student-centred learning environment can improve motivation and 
further explores how “introducing collaborative projects with genuine outcomes, 
we can allow students to coherently develop the competences required for 
professional translators” (Al-Shehari, 2017, p. 371). 
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Figure 1. Screenshot excerpt from the List of Wikipedias in March 2019 3 



3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. Setting the context - empowering language activism 

Two workshops at the beginning of the semester were facilitated by the 
Wikimedian in residence. The first workshop session introduces the students 
to the work of the Wikimedia Foundation, Wikipedia’s main policies and 
guidelines, and how to create a user page using Wikipedia’s new easy-to-use 
What-You-See-Is-What-You-Get (WYSIWYG) visual editor interface. Next, 
the Content Translation tool must be enabled using the beta menu at the top right 
of any Wikipedia page (see Figure 2 below). 

The first workshop closes with best practice on how to select a good article to 
work on so students can select one ahead of the next workshop. The students 
must each produce a translation of 2,000 words but can decide whether they 
will work individually, in pairs, or in groups to achieve this. They choose the 


3. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_Wikipedias 
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language pair and subject matter, which should be one that interests them and 
will benefit readers when the translation is published. 

Figure 2. Enabling content translation in the beta menu in preferences 



3.2. Article selection 

There are a number of criteria to be met to ensure the completion of the 
assignment goes smoothly. The chosen article needs to be: 

• one that exists in the source Wikipedia and not in the target language 
Wikipedia (due diligence is required to check that the article does not 
already exist under another title); 

• 2,000 words or more in length OR multiple articles totalling 2,000 
words; 

• well-referenced, with inline citations throughout (poorly referenced 
articles are likely to be deleted if they are published in a new Wikipedia); 

• of suitable content and subject matter; and 

• reasonably well structured and using language that represents a worthy 
level of linguistic challenge. 
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To this end, students are asked to look first at the featured articles on Wikipedia 
(the highest quality standard on Wikipedia) and the good articles (the second 
highest level of quality) to see if any are suitable for translation into another 
language. These featured and good articles are community reviewed to ensure 
they are of sufficient quality to appear on Wikipedia’s front page (see Figure 3 
below). 


Figure 3. Featured articles are accessible to view from Wikipedia’s front page 4 
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Welcome to Wikipedia, 


From today's featured article 



Maurice Ravel (7 March 1875 - 28 December 1937) was a French 
composer, pianist and conductor. He is often associated with 
impressionism along with his elder contemporary Claude Debussy, 
but both composers rejected the term. After studying at France's 
premier music college, the Paris Conservatoire, he developed a 
style that incorporated elements of baroque, neoclassicism and. in 
his later works, jazz. Some of his piano music, such as Gaspard da 
la nuil (1908). requires advanced virtuoso technique. His complex 
orchestral work Daphnis et Chlob (1912) was commissioned by the impresario Sergei 
Diaghilev for the Ballets Russes. In 1922 Ravel made an orchestral arrangement of 
Mussorgsky's Pictures at an Exhibition. He liked to experiment with musical form, as in 
Bolero (1928). his best-known work. A slow and painstaking worker. Ravel wrote fewer 
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Swap gender pronouns 
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In the news 



• A severe tornado outbreak hits the 
Southeastern United States, with one 
tornado causing 23 deaths in Alabama 
(damage pictured). 

• Heightened tensions remain between 

India and Pakistan after both countries Tornado damage in 
conduct airstrikes. Lee County, Alabama 

• Muhammadu Buhari is re-elected President of Nigeria. 

• Cardinal George Pell becomes the highest-ranking member of th 
Catholic Church to be convicted of child sexual abuse. 

Ongoing: Battle of Baghuz Fawqani • Venezuelan presidential crisis 
Recent deaths: Chu Shijian • Luke Perry ■ Klaus Kinkel • Johnny 


The students are also shown how to use other open tools to find potential articles, 
such as: 


• Wikipedia categories, such as ‘articles needing translation from foreign- 
language Wikipedias’ 5 ; 

• Wikipedia portals; 

• ‘Gapfinder’ tool 6 ; 


4. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Main_Page and https://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/Wikipedia:Featured_articles 

5. https://en.wikipedia. 0 rg/wiki/Category:A 1 licles_needing_translation_from_forcign-language_Wikipedias 

6. http: //recommend.wmflabs.org/ 
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• ‘Not in the other language’ tool 7 . 

The goal of the Gapfinder tool’s developers was to encourage Wikipedia editors 
to create important articles that are missing in their field of expertise/interest and 
in the languages they speak. The Gapfinder system (see Figure 4 below) consists 
of three components: 

• finding which articles are missing in the first place by comparing content 
for every language pair in Wikipedia; 

• ranking them by their importance, by predicting pageviews that the 
article would have, had it existed in the destination language; and 


• recommending the most important articles to the best-suited editors. 


Figure 4. The Gapfinder tool recommending missing articles from English to 
Spanish Wikipedia for the search term ‘Edgar Allan Poe’ 


©WikipediaGapFinderba, 

English'' 



Thomas Ollive Mabbott 1806 in poetry 
American academic 


7. https://tools.wmflabs.org/not-in-the-other-language/ 
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So that no student makes a poor choice of article to translate, they are given 
advice about how to assess article quality through paying attention to the use of 
inline citations throughout and the article’s rating on Wikipedia’s quality scale 
(stipulated on every article’s Talk page). Potential articles are forwarded to the 
Wikimedian in residence and the teacher who approve them in collaboration, 
with the teacher assessing the suitability and linguistic complexity of each on a 
case-by-case basis. Once approval is received from both, then the article link and 
language pairs are added to the assignment page so the resident, teachers, and 
other students know which article each student is working on so any confusion 
(or duplication) is avoided. 


The second two-hour workshop - normally held seven to ten days after the 
first workshop - is when the students get introduced to the Content Translation 
tool (see Figure 5 below) and begin the process of translating their article. This 
tool allows editors to create translations right next to the original article and 
automates the boring steps: copying text across, looking for corresponding links 
and categories, etc. 


Figure 5. The Content Translation tool 



Early life and education Tidligt liv og uddannelse 

Mary Syme Boyd was bom in Edinburgh in 1910. Her mother was Clara Mary Svme Boyd blev fogt i Edinburgh i 1910. Hendes mor var Clara 
Constance Lepper (1875-1961) of Co.Antrim. Her lather was Francis Darby Constance Lepper (1875-1961) at Co-Antrim . Hendes far var Francis 

Boyd (1866-1922),I 1 ! Professor of Clinical Medicine at the University of Darby Boyd (1866-1922), I'l Professor i klinisk medicin ved University of 

Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 

She attended the Edinburgh College of Art from 1929 to 1933. There she Hun deltog i Edinburgh College of Art fra 1929 til 1933. Per havde hun 


2 Sorg for at teksten virker naturltg at Isese 

Mastonovefswteise « nytogc. men du laese 

2 Offentliggor overstBttelsen 

Udg*r 

IB| Provide feedback 


The tool does a lot of the formatting work, pulling in text from the source text 
and automatically providing a machine translation version for most, though 
currently not all, language pairs, thus allowing students to focus on editing 
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the text to create a translation that will read naturally in the target language. It 
also warns when the text contains too much machine translation (as shown at 
100% in Figure 5 above) as it is Wikipedia consensus that an unedited machine 
translation is worse than having no article at all. Unedited machine translations 
are likely to be deleted on publishing. The tool does not have access to the visual 
editor dropdown menus at present, so students are encouraged to complete all the 
automated formatting migration, paragraph-by-paragraph, and then publish the 
resulting article to their personal draft space in the target Wikipedia so that more 
editing checks can be done ahead of publishing to the live space (see Figure 6 
below). The cog wheel icon allows users to publish directly to the live article 
space in the target language Wikipedia or a draft space so that more editing work 
can be done there before publishing. 


Figure 6. Publishing from the Content Translation tool 


WikipediA Translate page 
^ All translations 

Mary Syme Boyd 


English 

^ 9 categories 


Saved just now 

Mary Syme Boy< I 


n page kemowek 

^ No categories 


O ^ 

Publish destination 
New page 
Personal draft 


4 Ra A 6 


A ^ CD ;= S' Cite v 


Click paragraphs to translate 


Mary Syme Boyd 
Born 15 August 1910 

Edinburgh 

Died 30 October 1997 

Edinburgh 

Resting Dean Cemetery. Edinburgh 
place 


You don’t need to add them all 

Make the text read naturally 

Machine translation is useful but you'll need to 
revise the text to make It accurate. 

Publish the translation 

When you are happy with the result, press 
•Publish'. 

View translation guJHjuProvide feedback 


The second workshop provides students with an opportunity to see how to begin 
translating, check whether machine translation is available for their language 
pairs, and set up a draft space on the target language Wikipedia for working on 
the article outside of the Content Translation tool. 

Drop-in clinics are offered every two weeks in a computing lab for students to 
ask the Wikimedian in residence formatting questions, otherwise students are 
left to work independently on the assignment. 
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The students are required to publish their translations by the end of the 
penultimate week of the semester, and to notify the Wikimedian when they 
are ready to do this, in case there are any issues at the point of publication. 
The students also upload Microsoft Word documents of their source article 
and translated article, complete with word count, to the institution’s virtual 
learning environment. 

3.3. Learning points - developing 
a successful methodology 

To ensure a successful assignment, it is important to have someone who is 
‘Wikipedia-literate’ to support the students and ensure they focus their efforts 
on translating rather than formatting articles. The Wikimedia Foundation has 
national chapters around the world who can be contacted as a first port-of-call 
for discussing the Wikimedian in residence model or in order to identify local 
Wikimedia volunteers who could support such an assignment. 

Selecting an appropriate article at the beginning of the assignment is important 
to ensuring the translation does not run into issues on publishing, e.g. students 
publishing articles that already exist in the target Wikipedia, that are very 
similar to other articles, that have been worked on by their classmates, or have 
unreferenced sections. Following the criteria outlined above and making use of 
featured articles, good articles, and the Gapfinder tool are recommended to avoid 
such issues. 

Checking the word count of the source article is useful for students to ascertain 
whether the translation will be an appropriate length for the assignment. While 
the Search tool can be used to look up articles, it includes references in its word 
count so it is not accurate enough for the purposes of the assignment. Students 
are advised instead to copy the main body of the article’s text, excluding notes, 
references, bibliographies etc., into a Word document to determine a more 
accurate word count. Alternatively, the Word Count tool (see McAndrew, 2017), 
created by Dr Alex Chow of the University of Edinburgh, can be used to count 
the words of the main text of any article on English Wikipedia. 
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Although preparing the assignment in the right way is important, it is also helpful 
to ensure the article is published in accordance with Wikipedia’s norms and 
conventions, so an ‘aftercare’ methodology has also been developed. Publishing 
newly translated articles is an important juncture for anyone supporting translation 
workshops or assignments. Although the Content Translation tool helps with 
removing a lot of the headaches associated with formatting new Wikipedia 
pages, a number of elements may need to be checked over, in particular: 

• Does the article contain too much machine translation? 

• Does it read naturally? 

• Is it well structured and coherent? 

• Is it well-referenced? Are there sufficient inline citations throughout the 
article? 

• Are any paragraphs misaligned? 

• Has the tool struggled with copying across citations, tables, infoboxes, 
etc.? 

• Have images been copied across correctly? (This includes checking 
licenses). 

• Are there any typos, grammatical errors, or empty headings? 

If any of these issues have occurred the article should not be published onto the 
target Wikipedia until they are corrected. 

Once students are logged in to Wikipedia, they can tick the blue star icon on a 
page to add it to their Watchlist (see Figure 7 below). This means they will be 
notified of any changes to the articles and can monitor them during the important 
first few days of their infancy on the target Wikipedia. 
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Figure 7. The template boxes added to the Talk page newly created for the new 
Wikipedia article for the Sami Assembly of 1917 s 



Template boxes can be added to the article to flag up that the student editor is a 
new user, the article is still being worked on, is a translated page, or is part of an 
education assignment, etc. 

3.4. Feedback from students and staff 

An online survey was emailed to students at the end of the assignment to 
complete anonymously. The seven questions consisted of a mix of Likert scale 
responses and free text answers. This had 19 student responses in 2016/2017: 

8. https://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/Talk:Sami_assembly_oiM917 
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• ten out of 19 respondents selected Very Much So when asked if their 
topic was interesting and relevant to their course; 

• seven out of 19 respondents selected Somewhat when asked if their 
topic was interesting and relevant to their course; and 

• only two respondents of the 19 selected Not very much and Not at all 
when asked if their topic was interesting and relevant to their course. 

There were ten responses in 2017/2018. The 2017/2018 results included an extra 
Likert scale question on digital literacy which revealed that: 

• seven out of ten agreed with the statement: I better understand how to 
evaluate online information', 

• seven out of ten agreed or strongly agreed with the statement: I better 
understand how to use and share online information', and 

• six out of ten agreed with the statement: I have become better at creating 
and contributing to online information. 

Upon completion of the second semester’s Wikipedia translation assignment, 
video interviews were also conducted with the course leaders and students 
to elicit feedback on their experience of the assignment (see supplementary 
materials for more detailed data). Feedback from students indicated that: 

• they were engaged and enthusiastic about Wikimedia’s mission to share 
knowledge globally; 

• they were selecting texts they were interested in; 

• they were getting much-needed published translation practice which 
they could use when getting a job; 
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• they were learning new skills and developing information and digital 
literacy; and 

• they were enjoying the assignment. 

Participating teachers were pleased that the students were: 

• getting the necessary practical experience they needed; 

• engaging in problem solving and critical thinking; 

• engaging with how knowledge is shared around the world; 

• writing neutrally for a Wikipedia audience; 

• considering the verifiability of the information they were presented with; 

• evaluating to what extent the translator should ever intervene; and 

• learning academic research and writing skills which should stand them 
in good stead for their dissertation. 


4. Conclusion 

Far from being anathema in academia, this case study has demonstrated that 
Wikipedia has a lot to offer to teaching and learning, particularly in the context 
of teaching languages and translation. Translating between different language 
Wikipedias is a really impactful way to help build understanding between language 
communities and helps students to: (1) understand how knowledge is created, 
curated, and contested online; (2) create a new open educational resource that 
lasts beyond the lifetime of their assignment and can be added to and improved 
as a community project over time; and (3) achieve much-needed and meaningful 
published translation practice ahead of entering the world of work. 
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Abstract 

T his project aimed to explore how online open communities 
and resources could be used for language learning in a higher 
education context. Advanced language learners were introduced 
to translation and subtitling, and the use of open content to 
maintain their language skills post-graduation whilst engaging in a 
meaningful activity, namely sharing knowledge through translation 
in a volunteer project. Students were asked to translate the subtitles 
of a Technology, Entertainment, and Design (TED) or TEDx Talk 
of their choice and to review and provide feedback on two of their 
peers’ translations. Most students enjoyed the activity, particularly 
being able to choose the talk they would be translating and having 
access to other students and volunteers to ask questions and get 
support with the linguistic and technical aspects of subtitling. A 
small number of students found the technical aspects of the activity 
challenging and did not enjoy the unpredictability of working in an 
open community. 
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1. Context of the project 

New learning opportunities have emerged as a result of the possibilities the 
internet affords to connect with others with similar interests, as well as the 
proliferation of online tools and resources, many of them openly available. 
Online communities or affinity groups (Gee, 2005) can be profitably used by 
language educators and learners in both formal and informal learning contexts 
to create a learning experience that is more authentic, situated, and experiential 
(Kiraly, 2016; Risku, 2010) than the traditional learning activities routinely 
offered to learners in the language classroom. And yet, language teachers are still 
not making full use of these opportunities, with notable exceptions (Al-Shehari, 
2017; Martinez-Carrasco, 2018; Wikipedia Education Program, 2012). In fact, 
it is often language learners themselves who are proactively and independently 
engaging with available online language learning opportunities (Rosell-Aguilar, 
2016,2018; Sauro, 2017). 

The project described here uses a wide definition of open practice (Beetham, 
Falconer, McGill, & Littlejohn, 2012; Weller, 2017) rather than narrower 
definitions that focus strictly on the use of openly licensed content (Wiley, 2017). 
Open practice is making use of open tools and resources but here it is also about 
connecting with online communities that operate by taking advantage of these 
open tools and resources. In essence, it is about changing educational practise to 
involve language learners and teachers in new ways of learning that benefit from 
openness and the possibilities of tackling meaningful tasks outside the physical 
or virtual walls of the classroom. 

The project recruited graduates specialising in French, German, or Spanish at 
The Open University, a distance learning university in the UK, who, having 
recently completed their studies, were interested in exploring ways of keeping 
up their language skills beyond formal education. A free six-week online course 
was provided offering three different activities based on the use of freely 
available online resources: a collaborative cross-language discussion on the 
topic of migration in Europe; a taster of Massive Open Online Courses in the 
foreign language; and an introduction to subtitling TED Talks. 
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All participants described themselves as confident online learners, which was 
important given that the pedagogical approach relied heavily on self-direction 
and independent work and the activities required quite sophisticated digital 
literacy skills. Participants volunteered to take part in the project and decided 
which and how many of the activities on offer they would complete, according 
to their interests and availability. This chapter deals only with the activity on 
subtitling TED Talks: from the 41 volunteers who signed up to the course, 
15 completed the subtitling activity described in this case study. 


2. Intended outcomes 

The overall project used a student-centred approach that extended the supported, 
personalised open learning strategy already employed at the institution. A key 
aim was to direct learners to existing resources - in this case open tools and 
resources used by the TED Translators online community to translate the 
subtitles of TED Talks - which students could use independently to practise 
their language skills beyond formal education. Another key focus was to make 
the learning engaged and meaningful, in the sense that learners could take part 
in real-life tasks with real-life impacts. For the case presented here, this was 
achieved by working with TED Translators, an online community of “volunteers 
who subtitle TED Talks, and enable the inspiring ideas in them to crisscross 
languages and borders” (TED, n.d.). 

Beyond these two overarching aims, the activity allowed learners to develop 
a wide range of skills, both subject specific, such as translating, subtitling, 
reviewing, and proofreading; and transversal, including information 
technology, and digital literacy and participatory skills such as online research, 
communication, and collaboration. 

Personalisation was fundamental and was achieved by allowing students to 
choose the talk they wanted to translate and which language they wanted to 
translate from or to (in combination with English, the common language in this 
context). The advantage of TED Talks is that they are self-contained with content 
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that is very up-to-date and covers a vast range of topics. They also provide a 
multicultural dimension (specially TEDx Talks 3 organised locally across the 
world) and an opportunity for learners to hear and learn from a wide variety 
of voices. The TED Talk, though sometimes criticised (Robbins, 2012), is well 
known for its predictable but engaging format and this, together with choice and 
the topical nature of the content, makes for an interesting and motivating activity 
for learners. 


3. Nuts and bolts 


TED Translators is a community of some 30,000 volunteers who produce 
subtitles in over 100 languages for TED, TEDx, and TED-Ed 4 Talks. Anyone 
can join, although volunteers are asked to be fluent in at least two languages and 
familiar with subtitling best practice. 


Figure 1. The TED Translator online profile 
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Burdin Mutlu-Pakdil: Una 
galaxia poc comuna que 
desafia la nostra comprensio 
de I'univers. 

Translator: Cristian Barneto Munoz 
Reviewer: Anna Comas-Quinn 


Hans Rosling: Religions i 
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Translator: Anna Comas-Quinn 
Reviewer: Manel Guitart 


He viscut com a home i dona. 
Aixo es el que he apres | 
Paula Stone Williams | 
TEDxMileHigh 

Translator: Claudia Herreros 
Reviewer: Anna Comas-Quinn 


Subtitled In English 



KobanT: Days of fighting in 
freedom | Alba Sotorra | 
TEDxReus 

Translator: Marcos Morales Pallares 
Reviewer Anna Comas-Quinn 


Subtitled in Catalan 

HOW o 

SOLAR PANELS 


WORK 



Com funcionen els panells 
solars? - Richard Komp 

Translator: Eduard Ferre 
Reviewer: Anna Comas-Quinn 


Subtitled in Catalan 


e 



Que son les ones 
gravitacionals? - Amber L. 
Stuver 

Translator: Marc Isbert 
Reviewer: Anna Coma s-Quinn 


3. https://www.ted.com/participate/organize-a-local-tedx-event/before-you-start/what-is-a-tedx-event 

4. https://www.ted.com/watch/ted-ed 
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Two things make TED Translators a useful learning resource: a very well 
structured workflow, which follows the traditional translate-review-approve 
system and involves two rounds of feedback from more experienced volunteers; 
and well developed support resources for volunteers, including online video 
tutorials, subtitling guidelines, and other translation resources collected in a 
wiki, and language coordinators, who help other volunteers through the review 
process and in language-specific Facebook groups. 

Another aspect that makes TED Translators attractive for language learners is the 
online profile that translators set up, which acts as a portfolio where volunteers’ 
published work can be showcased (see Figure 1 above). 


3.1. Tools and resources 

The activity was hosted on an institutional Moodle page with an associated 
forum where students could access support from their tutors and fellow students. 

Figure 2. The Amara subtitling editor 
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Students needed to register with the TED Translators project and use the 
open source Amara 5 online subtitling editor to translate their chosen talk (see 
Figure 2 above). They were also directed to additional support resources (see 
supplementary materials). Most participants carried out the tasks using their 
desktop or laptop computers. 

3.2. Brief description of the activity 

Students were asked to translate the subtitles of one short TED or TEDx 
talk. In the course of six weeks, students learnt about the TED Translators 
community and resources, the basics of translating and subtitling, and how to 
use the subtitling editor Amara. They worked from and into the language of 
their choice in a mixed group (French, German, and Spanish in combination 
with English), and, with the support of the facilitators and fellow students, they 
discussed translation problems and choices, and reflected on the linguistic and 
extra-linguistic challenges posed by the activity. The activity required both 
independent and collaborative tasks. 

in Week 1, students created their profiles in TED and Amara and learnt how to 
locate resources and access support groups in order to be fully equipped to start 
their translation. They were advised to choose a video on a topic of their interest 
no more than ten minutes in duration to ensure that the task was manageable 
within the allocated time. In addition, they took part in a forum discussion about 
the main principles of translation and, in particular, about translating for TED 
Translators. 

During Weeks 2 and 3, participants worked on their translations independently, 
although they had the option of seeking help from both the facilitators and 
fellow students in the forum, and other volunteers in the TED Translators 
language-specific Facebook groups. Students were instructed not to submit their 
completed translation in the Amara platform, instead they were asked to share it 
through the activity forum to be peer reviewed by fellow learners. 


5. https://amara.org/en/ 
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Weeks 4 and 5 were devoted to peer reviewing and feeding back on each 
other’s translations. Students were instructed to select two translations to 
review in their own language combination, giving priority to those that had 
not been chosen yet. Facilitators stepped in to provide reviews for those 
translations that had not been reviewed by other learners (as numbers were 
not even in every language). During this time, facilitators led a discussion in 
the forum on the differences between reviewing and assessing, how to give 
constructive feedback, and how to deal with reviewers’ comments. This round 
of peer-review was designed to support students in improving their translation 
before submitting the final version in the Amara platform to be officially 
reviewed and approved for publication by other TED Translator volunteers. 
The inclusion of this preliminary peer-review step was considered essential 
given the unpredictable timings of the reviewing system in TED Translators. 
Experience gained through participation in TED Translators and through a 
previous project using TED Translators with learners in educational contexts 
(Camara & Comas-Quinn, 2016) revealed that delays in the reviewing 
process had a negative impact on participant motivation. All tasks in TED 
Translators are carried out by volunteers, who chose which talks they translate 
or review according to their preferences and interests, and this results in some 
talks awaiting reviews for many months. It was therefore deemed necessary 
to incorporate a scheduled review step carried out by fellow learners in the 
design of the activity. Once their work had been reviewed by other learners 
and students had made the final changes to their translation, they were free to 
choose whether they wanted to submit their work through Amara for review, 
approval, and publication. This step was optional as it was considered ethically 
more appropriate for students to make the decision on whether they wanted to 
publish their work online (Martinez-Arboleda, 2013). 

In Week 6, students prepared and submitted an assignment consisting of a 
reflection in English (800-900 words) discussing three translation problems, 
covering linguistic, cultural, and technical aspects they had encountered whilst 
completing the task. 
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3.3. Evaluation 

The evaluation of the project was conducted through a post-course survey for 
which ethical approval had been secured, consisting of a total of 26 questions 
combining both closed (particularly multiple-choice and Likert scale questions) 
and open-ended questions. Although 41 of the 45 participants who joined the 
course had initially showed interest in this activity, time constraints led to 
many withdrawals from those who decided to focus on one of the other course 
activities. Hence the much lower number of students (15) who completed the 
task and responded to the survey. 

The results of the survey reveal that the majority of students were very positive 
about the activity: all but one indicated they enjoyed ‘having choices about which 
online services and technologies to use’ and agreed it was an important element 
of this activity. In addition, although most of them had never shared their work 
online - with three of them having done so only through short postings - all of 
them reported feeling confident about publishing their translations. 

The main drawback related to open content was that almost a third of students 
experienced some difficulties accessing content or resources related to the 
activity. The most common challenge reported was the complexity of the TED/ 
Amara registration processes, as well as lack of familiarity with both platforms, 
which is consistent with the fact that a third encountered some or very much 
difficulty with technology, particularly with Amara -and just under half did 
not experience any difficulty at all. Regarding time, nine participants reported 
spending between two and four hours, and six of them between four and five 
hours per week working on this activity. 

With regards to the learning experience itself, it is interesting to note the mixed 
results when students were asked to judge the level of difficulty of this activity 
compared to other language learning they had done at the institution at an 
advanced level. Half found the activity to be similar in difficulty to other work 
they’d undertaken in their formal studies, whilst the rest were split between those 
who found this activity harder and those who found it easier than their previous 
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experiences of language learning. This could perhaps be linked to the previous 
experiences that each individual student had with translation tasks or, again, with 
the specific technological challenges that this activity presented. Also related to 
the learning experience, all respondents, with the exception of one participant 
who encountered multiple difficulties, concluded that the activity helped them to 
improve their language skills. Students highlighted that the task helped them to 
clarify their ideas about translation and subtitling, including finding strategies for 
dealing with hidden meanings or learning about the importance of researching 
cultural references. Some participants also mentioned they liked learning about 
the TED Translation project and about the topic of the talk. Regarding the 
assignment, all students judged a reflective essay an appropriate assessment 
instrument. However, many other types of assessment are possible and could 
be more suitable in other learning contexts, depending on the focus given to the 
activity (translation quality, collaboration, terminology...). 

Another part of the evaluation asked students about the study and transversal skills 
they had developed whilst working on the activity. All participants responded 
that ‘development of my autonomy as a learner’ was an important element of 
this activity and, with one exception, they declared themselves ‘confident in 
directing their own work’, particularly once they became familiar with TED and 
Amara, despite some of them admitting feeling overwhelmed, nervous, etc. at the 
beginning of the task. Collaboration, however, was not considered as important 
as ‘developing my autonomy’ in the context of this activity. Nonetheless, two 
thirds of participants selected positive responses to the question on the extent to 
which the activity had improved ‘learning with others rather than individually’ 
- perhaps thanks to the peer-review process they engaged in - and a similar 
number judged helpful or very helpful the effectiveness of support and guidance 
from their peers. With regards to research and Information and Communication 
Technology (ICT) skills, almost all respondents considered that the activity 
had helped them improve in both areas, although some of them found it more 
demanding in terms of ICT skills than other activities in their previous studies. 

Finally, looking at motivation and enjoyment, the vast majority of students 
indicated they enjoyed the learning process, with two thirds choosing ‘very 
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much’ and only one student selecting ‘very little’. Amongst the aspects 
that students enjoyed the most were learning new skills, such as translation, 
subtitling, and problem-solving, making sure that the quality of the end result 
was good enough for public viewing and, in connection to this, the fact that 
the activity had a real-life impact and made a valuable contribution to society. 
Conversely, a simplification of the technical aspects (TED and Amara) or of 
the peer-review process (both the internal and the external steps) would have 
improved their experience. 

Facilitators and task designers were also asked to give feedback on their 
experiences whilst running the project: on the positive side, they mentioned 
the activity exceeded their expectations with regards to students’ collaboration, 
participation, and engagement, and considered it a success and a model of 
online collaboration. On the negative side, they expressed concerns about 
some students’ being able to fully direct their own work. Some issues in 
understanding the facilitator’s role were also identified, signalling that more 
work needs to be done to help facilitators embrace the role of supporting 
independent learning. With regards to this, it is worth noting that only half 
of the respondents engaged with the facilitators, but those who did found the 
support provided very helpful. 


4. Conclusion 

In summary, students enjoyed having choices and tackling a ‘real world’ task. They 
felt the activity supported their language development (both in their native and 
target languages), and the development of applied language skills in translation 
and subtitling, as well as digital and ICT skills. They also mentioned personal 
gains, such as enjoyment, the opportunity to find out about TED Translators or 
finding a new hobby. Meanwhile, facilitators had to deal with the tension between 
providing support and allowing problem-solving skills to be developed, as some 
students found the TED and Amara platforms complicated. This project shows 
that using open tools and resources, and engaging with the communities where 
these are used, has huge potential for language learning and teaching, both as 
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a way of connecting learners with real world activities that have an impact on 
society, and as a means of developing their language and applied skills. 
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Supplementary materials 

List of resources provided to students: 

• TED Translators Guidelines: https://www.ted.com/participate/translate/ 
guidelines 

• TED Translators Subtitling resources: https://www.ted.com/participate/ 
translate/subtitling-resources 

• TED Translators Wiki OTPedia: https://translations.ted.eom/Portal:Main 

• TED Translators Main guide: https://translations.ted.com/TED_ 
Translator_Resources:_Main_guide 

• TED Translators generic public group in Facebook (in English): 

https://www.facebook.com/groups/ITranslateTEDTalks/ 
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8 Repurposing MOOCs for self-regulated 
language learning in an English 
for academic purposes course 

Barbara Conde Gafaro 1 


Abstract 

T his case study investigated the self-regulated learning strategies 
that university students employ while engaging with Massive 
Open Online Courses (MOOCs) as part of an English for Academic 
Purposes (EAP) course. Self-Regulated Learning (SRL) involves 
the processes whereby students plan, monitor, evaluate, and adjust 
their perfonuance towards goal attainment. Literature from MOOCs 
identifies self-regulation as an essential feature of participants who 
successfully take part in such courses. Learners are anticipated to 
monitor their learning while working with the online material at 
their own pace and connecting with other learners around the world 
whenever they want. Using MOOCs as supplementary learning material 
for a face-to-face academic English course provides an interesting 
picture of the learning strategies that students use while embracing 
openness within a formal learning context. This paper reports on the 
data collected from two online questionnaires administered to identify 
and compare the SRL strategies that participants used before and 
after their MOOC engagement. Semi-structured interviews were also 
conducted to complement the quantitative data. Data analysis shows 
that strategic planning and metacognitive monitoring strategies tend to 
be used more than help-seeking strategies during MOOC engagement. 
Findings also highlight students’ positive attitudes towards the study 
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as well as their suggestions for future blended MOOC practices within 
academic English courses. 

Keywords: self-regulated learning, MOOCs, English for academic purposes, SRL 
strategies, blended learning. 


1. Context of the project 

Language learning materials for specialised domains tend not to be widely 
available (Colpaert, 2016). This becomes an obstacle when attempting to present 
relevant materials to students who come from different areas of study to the EAP 
classroom. In a previous case study conducted by Beaven (2013), EAP students 
worked with MOOCs related to their fields of education as a way to compensate 
for the lack of well-designed subject-specific published materials in English. 

MOOCs, which represent the development of online learning at a massive 
scale (Daniel, 2012), are designed around the presentation of subject-specific 
resources (Sokolik, 2016). MOOC learners use a variety of strategies (de Waard, 
2015; Littlejohn & Milligan, 2015) which are essential to regulate one’s learning 
(Zimmerman, 2000). Therefore, this case study examined the use of MOOCs 
not only to supplement classroom activity, but also to identify students’ self- 
regulatory strategies in an EAP course offered at the University of Ferrara in 
Italy. 

The EAP course ran for eight weeks, from February to April 2018. During 
15 sessions, students had two hours of classroom contact twice a week. Thirteen 
students from different study programmes took part in the project: five PhD 
candidates, three Masters students, and five undergraduates. Most of the 
participants had a B2 level of proficiency in English, which was adequate for 
engaging with the academic content of the MOOCs, since at this level students 
can understand the main ideas of complex texts in their academic fields (Council 
of Europe, 2018). 
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2. Intended outcomes 

SRL is conceptualised as a process in which it is proposed that students assume 
responsibility for their learning through three cyclical phases - forethought, 
performance, and self-reflection - during which a series of strategies will 
be carried out to guide, regulate, and inform their learning (Zimmerman, 
2000) (Figure 1). In language education, SRL occurs when students deploy 
metacognitive, cognitive, and social strategies to regulate their learning (Read, 
Barcena, & Rodrigo, 2010). 

Figure 1. Recent version of SRL cyclical model (adapted from Zimmerman & 
Moylan, 2009, in Panadero, 2017, p. 5) 
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Similarly, MOOCs tend to provide a flexible learning structure (Beaven et al., 
2014) to create spaces for self-regulation. Research on MOOCs has begun to 
focus on exploring language education (Appel & Pujola, 2015; Beaven, 2013; de 
Waard & Demeulenaere, 2017). However, there is little research in the field that 
examines students’ self-regulation when taking MOOCs within their academic 
language courses. 

MOOCs afford opportunities to engage with organised academic content 
(Margaryan, Bianco, & Littlejohn, 2015) which students can use to practise 
English (Beaven, 2013; de Waard, 2015). The wide range of courses offered 
in English - 7,548 courses announced by the time of writing (Shah, 2018) - 
represent an opportunity for students who seek to improve their EAP while 
accessing knowledge that may be relevant to their disciplinary specialisms. With 
this in mind, this study was intended to: 

• identify the strategies that EAP students use to regulate their language 
learning before and after working with MOOCs; 

• encourage the connection of their language learning process with their 
academic area of interest. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

In Week 1 of the EAP course, all participants from different study programmes 
(see supplementary materials, Appendix 1) completed an online pre-questionnaire 
to identify the self-regulation strategies they were aware of using when taking 
a language course and to explore their previous familiarity with MOOCs. The 
instruments employed to survey participants’ SRL processes were adapted from 
the Motivated Strategies for Learning Questionnaire (Pintrich, Smith, Garcia, & 
Mckeachie, 1991) (see supplementary materials, Appendix 2). 

From the second to the fifth week of the course, participants chose a MOOC 
related to their academic field and engaged with the material and activities that 
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they considered useful to their language learning needs. They were asked to use 
Class Central (https://www.class-central.com/), a search engine tool to browse 
MOOCs by subjects, providers, and universities. Although participants were 
free to choose what course content and activities they engaged with and how 
and when to do so, a minimum of two hours of study per week was advised. 

In Week five, 11 out of the 13 participants completed an online post-questionnaire 
to identify the self-regulation strategies they were using after engaging with the 
MOOC. Subsequently, voluntary semi-structured interviews were conducted 
in Weeks 6 and 7 of the course. Four interviewees expanded on the beliefs, 
opinions, and attitudes they held with regard to their MOOC learning experience 
by responding to pre-elaborated guiding questions adapted from an interview 
designed by Littlejohn and Milligan (2015) to probe SRL sub-processes of 
MOOC users (see supplementary materials, Appendix 3). The findings obtained 
from both online questionnaires and the semi-structured interviews are discussed 
below. 

At the outset of this study, the familiarity that participants had with MOOCs 
was limited. None of them had ever completed a free online course before. 
However, in completing the online pre-questionnaire, participants framed their 
expectations of doing such online courses under the terms of variety, flexibility, 
and autonomy. Based on their initial perspectives, free online courses: (1) 
cover multiple subjects that fit different people’s interests; (2) can be accessed 
anytime; and (3) do not have fixed schedules, so people can decide when to 
start or leave the course, select a particular topic, and review it as much as they 
want. Some of the participants also referred to these courses as a chance to 
improve their comprehension of spoken discourse related to their research fields 
(Participant 8); an opportunity to increase vocabulary and discuss with other 
users (Participant 17); and “a possibility to approach the language in a different 
and interesting way” (Participant 13). 

Zimmerman’s (2000) SRL cyclical model was employed during data collection 
and analysis of the findings. The items of both questionnaires were structured 
around the three phases and six sub-phases outlined in Zimmerman’s (2000) 
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SRL cycle (Figure 1). In the first questionnaire, participants were asked to rate 
the set of items related to their typical learning behaviour in a language course. 
By contrast, the statements in the post-questionnaire focussed on participants’ 
language learning behaviour in the MOOC they chose as part of their EAP 
course. Based on the data gathered from the pre- and post-questionnaires, it was 
observed that participants had different reasons to planning their learning before 
enrolling in both a language course and a MOOC (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Results from the pre- and post-questionnaires about strategic planning 


I review the course description to see how it is organised... 
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Before enrolling in the language course, participants tended to check the course 
description, to be prepared for upcoming learning activities. In contrast, before 
enrolling in the MOOC, participants were more likely to check the course 
description to see how it was generally organised. One of the respondents, for 
example, stated: “I had a first look of the material, and I saw ok there are some 
videos, there are some papers to read, but it’s not too much. Ok, yeah I can do it. 
1 found it readable and feasible in general” (Participant 6). This slight difference 
in strategic planning carried out in the forethought phase might be associated 
with a lack of prior experience of MOOCs on the part of participants, hence the 
need to have an overview of the structure and topics of the online course they 
decided to work on during their EAP course. 
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Choosing a MOOC related to the participants’ study programme was useful to 
compensate for the possible uncertainty that doing a MOOC for the first time 
involved. Being familiar with the content of the MOOC helped some of them 
focus more on their language skills, such as understanding the video-lectures, 
improving vocabulary, and presenting the course material to others in a clear 
way. Likewise, practising English while studying a relevant subject online 
allowed students to expand their academic knowledge, as outlined in some of 
the comments from the interviews: 

“even if my first aim was to improve vocabulary, then I found some 
interesting topics that could be related to my research field and my 
doctorate research proposal, so I started to following this MOOC to find, 
to search for other resources and also courses abroad so, for example, 
this one was related to a specific institution in Amsterdam related to 
Urban Planning” (Participant 1). 

“And, the best thing was that we had some links and references where 
we can study from them” (Participant 15). 

Figure 3. Results from the pre- and post-questionnaires about help-seeking 
strategies 


When I do not understand something, I ask others for help... 
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Figure 4. Results from the pre- and post-questionnaires about task strategies 
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Regarding participants’ performances, they rarely translated new information 
from the language course and their MOOC into their native language. Help¬ 
seeking strategies were employed less during the MOOC engagement. However, 
memorisation was a task strategy equally used in both courses, as observed 
above (Figure 3 and Figure 4). 

Metacognitive monitoring strategies, which are part of the self-observation 
processes (Figure 1), were also identified in the responses to questionnaires 
and interviews. Informal mental tracking of what participants were studying in 
the language course and the MOOC was mainly done by note-taking and by 
asking themselves questions to ensure they understood the course content. These 
strategies also helped some participants to be more aware of the strengths and 
weaknesses of their language skills while working with MOOCs, as pointed out 
by two of the interviewees: 

“It was very useful for my listening because of course, I had to watch 

the video and try to understand everything, so it’s like to watch a TV 
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series in English, but in this case it was a very good opportunity because 
it was about what I studied so again it was like I’m back in my Erasmus 
experience with the English teacher that they talked about Law and the 
module wasn’t so easy because in general Law is not easy, so it was very 
great for me to improve again” (Participant 15). 

“Maybe 1 never thought about using a MOOC actually to learn English 
and the course itself gave me the idea to use the MOOC as a way to 
improve pronunciation, and to be able to speak and compare the 
speaking with the reading [the video script] because for example, I’ve 
been pronouncing the same words all over the years in a completely 
wrong way but I could not have the perception of it for example by 
watching a film or a TV series and I found this useful” (Participant 1). 

Self-observation processes are often linked to the processes involved in the self¬ 
reflection phase. Being aware of their learning strategies led some participants 
to reflect on and adjust the way they were engaging with their MOOCs. One of 
the interviewees illustrates this point clearly: 

“At the beginning, I started like... a university exam. So, I had the idea 
to do all and to finish it. And then I realised it was not the good strategy 
for a MOOC then I did, for example, two or three hours a week. And, in 
that time I did ok, today I am gonna do some writing, today I am gonna 
do something about reading... so I divided the thing or the MOOC with 
some little aim week by week. So, that was the process, the work I did 
with the MOOC” (Participant 5). 

Participants not only engaged with the content and activities in the MOOC, but 
also made decisions on how to best approach the online material based on self¬ 
observation and reflection on their initial tactics in working with these online 
courses. In the last phase of the student’s SRL process, self-judgment and self¬ 
reaction come together to influence the next round of forethought and performance 
sub-processes - thus, completing the self-regulating cycle (Zimmerman, 2000). 
Besides, informal reflection on - and adjustment of - participants’ learning 
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behaviours in the MOOC played an important role in determining levels of 
interest and self-satisfaction when working with MOOCs, and this was observed 
while coding the four semi-structured interviews (Figure 5). 

Figure 5. Main codes obtained from the interviews’ transcriptions 
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The recorded interviews were transcribed and exported to the software package, 
NVivo. Then, a deductive approach to the coding of the transcriptions was 
carried out (Silver & Lewins, 2014), i.e. data was coded and grouped into 
themes corresponding to the self-regulatory phases and six sub-phases identified 
in Zimmerman’s (2000) SRL cycle. Emerging codes such as positive or neutral 
opinions were also linked to participants’ feedback of the project obtained from 
the post-questionnaire. 

By the end of the study, participants were asked to summarise the experience 
of doing a MOOC as part of their EAP course. Overwhelmingly, they were 
pleased with their MOOC selection, describing it as: “a helpful and new 
experience that was surely useful to fulfil the purposes why I enrolled in the 
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EAP course” (Participant 4); “very satisfying and challenging” (Participant 9); 
and “an interesting, and sometimes even funny way of learning something new” 
(Participant 18). Only one of them expressed discomfort with the MOOC and 
preferred a face-to-face learning approach by stating: “I think frontal lessons are 
much more interactive and efficient. I did not like it very much” (Participant 8). 

Although MOOCs were not completely integrated into the language classroom, 
students were asked to give a presentation about the MOOC they chose to their 
classmates. During the interviews, participants mentioned the use of strategies 
to help them prepare for this oral activity such as note-taking, drawing diagrams, 
and selecting specific topics from weeks of the course that were relevant to them. 
Lastly, participants discussed the merits of choosing MOOCs related to their 
interests, or different academic fields of theirs, as well as doing more speaking 
activities for future MOOC practice within academic English courses. 


4. Conclusions 

MOOCs, which have their roots in open educational resources and connectivist 
pedagogy, tend to be openly available to people around the world regardless of 
prior qualifications or professional experience. The open nature of such courses 
has led teachers and researchers to integrate MOOCs into the classroom as a 
pedagogical practice within the language education field. Nevertheless, there 
is little research that follows a blended MOOC approach for investigating self- 
regulatory processes in academic language courses. 

This case study of SRL focussed on the level of strategic processes employed 
by university students who used MOOCs as supplements to an EAP course. 
Specific self-regulatory strategies employed by participants when engaging 
with digitally-enabled resources in MOOCs were identified after administering 
two online questionnaires and conducting semi-structured interviews. 
Findings show that participants were more likely to employ strategic planning 
and metacognitive monitoring strategies than help-seeking strategies during 
MOOC engagement. 
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In this light, the present case study suggests that working with MOOCs as part 
of an EAP course provided participants with an alternative learning approach 
whereby they had access to courses in specific disciplines that fitted their degree 
programmes as well as their language learning needs. Participants described 
this study as a new experience that took their language learning beyond the 
classroom. Accordingly, teachers are encouraged to implement blended MOOC 
practices within academic language courses. Lastly, it is advised to examine 
the self-regulatory processes that occur during the inclusion of such open 
educational courses within particular language classroom activities, thus closing 
the gap between classroom learning and open learning. 
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9 Assessing language student interaction 
and engagement via Twitter 

Olivia Kelly 1 


Abstract 

T witter has over 326 million monthly active users with the number 
of daily users growing every year since 2016 and is increasingly 
used by students and academics to interact and build online learning 
communities. For distance language learners, Twitter offers an open, 
free, and accessible environment for interaction and engagement 
which is difficult to replicate in Virtual Learning Environment (VLE) 
forums. VLE forums have the issue of being module and year specific 
and are often split into small student groups limiting the opportunity 
for natural interaction between students. This study aims to build on 
existing research and assesses the levels of student interaction and 
engagement via Twitter. The research involved the use of a survey 
of language students at The Open University (OU), UK, and a virtual 
ethnographic analysis of tweets related to the term ‘OU languages’. 

The survey asked OU language students about their use of Twitter 
in relation to their studies and their thoughts on its advantages. The 
analysis of public tweets related to the tern OU languages showed 
that a large number of different users tweet about the topic, which 
leads to enhanced interaction between students themselves and their 
teachers. A sentiment analysis of the words used in the tweets also 
showed that the tweets are consistently positive, which can lead to 
increased motivation for students. Overall, the analysis showed that 
students value the use of Twitter by teachers to give out information 
and offer support as well as the support they offer and receive from 
each other during their studies. 
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Keywords: social media, Twitter, virtual ethnography, interaction, support, 
engagement, learning communities. 


1. Context of the project 

Use of social media is now widespread, with Twitter having 326 million 
monthly active users (Cooper, 201 9), offering students and teachers open online 
collaboration in a changing socio-educational context. Hashtags allow learners 
worldwide to communicate their shared interests (examples include #langchat 
and #mfltwitterati), with enormous benefits to the education community for 
self-directed learning and empowering lifelong learners. Twitter offers authentic 
connections and access to the target language, particularly for distance learners, 
at no financial cost. 

As a teacher, I communicate with students and fellow academics via my Twitter 
account (@01iviaKelly0U) to share course information and retweet interesting 
articles. I have gradually built up student followers and also become connected 
with other academics, often outside of my own higher education institution, the 
OU. The OU is a distance learning university based in the UK. It has the largest 
number of students in the country and offers a variety of language degrees 
(The Open University, 2019). Lecturers with the OU mostly work from home 
where we lack the opportunity to build academic contacts in the same way as 
campus-based lecturers. Twitter has provided the opportunity to build my own 
knowledge and contacts and allows home-based teachers and students to offer 
and receive support (see Figure 1 below). For example, #Twitterchats which 
involve a series of set questions being discussed via Twitter synchronously 
usually over a one-hour time slot, have been enlightening and I was privileged 
to run one via #LALTCF1AT in May 2018 on the topic of using social media for 
academic debate (@UoL_LALT, 2018). 

This chapter researches how Twitter promotes learner communication, including 
how students find Twitter beneficial in their language learning, in an open 
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environment where students are not restricted to particular courses or student 
groups and can communicate more widely. These findings can be useful to 
language teachers considering using Twitter in their teaching practice or to 
develop their use of social media further. It finishes with recommendations on 
how language teachers can use Twitter effectively as a language learning and 
community building resource for students. 


Figure 1. Examples of supportive tweets 



Olivia Kelly @OliviaKellyOU • 16 Jul 2018 v 

Most of the 17J results seem to have been released today. I am so proud of how 
all my students have done after all their hard work. Well done everyone. T 

k #OUStudents #LB170 #L161 #DD103 


Q i U O 22 ill 



Christopher Taylor @frespanglo • 23 Sep 2018 s/ 

This was a #moment. Thank you @OpenUniversity for providing this opportunity. 
Now starting a career I have always wanted to pursue: teaching. Without the 
option to study in this way, I would have had no chance. Five blissful/ tough 
years! THANK YOU! @OULanguages @OUstudents 


Q 17 IT 8 133 0 


O OU Languages @OULanguages • 5 Oct 2018 

Remember, language fluency takes years to achieve. Don't be frustrated by what 
you may consider slow progress. You'll get there eventually. 

Q tT 24 C? 33 B 


2. Intended outcomes 

2.1. What problems can Twitter solve? 

Social media allows distance learning students to interact with each other outside 
of their own institution’s VLE. While chat forums are available, these are split 
between separate courses and only a few students make regular use of them, 
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perhaps since they require logging in to the institution’s site. Social media is 
now widespread, particularly through mobile devices, allowing students to build 
relationships in an open environment with more control over their own Personal 
Learning Network (PLN). Teachers can use open environments in social media 
to interact with students and highlight suitable news articles, reminders of 
deadlines, or offer encouragement and support. 

2.2. Existing research 

Some research has already been carried out on how higher education institutions 
have incorporated social media into their teaching. Hull and Dodd (201 7) showed 
that Twitter was particularly effective in “encouraging contact between students 
and faculty, promoting active learning, and respecting diverse talents and ways 
of learning” (p. 98). Hattem and Lomicka (2016) came to similar conclusions in 
their critical analysis of 17 language learning studies where Twitter was used in a 
variety of language settings and tasks. They found that Twitter had the potential 
to promote interaction and communication, and build community. There has been 
limited evaluation of the impact of this on students, but Ricoy and Feliz (2016) 
showed student participation increased as students made more use of Twitter and 
it became “a motivating experience” (p. 237). However, they recognised that 
this depends on the teachers’ “role as dynamisers in the formal incorporation 
of Twitter in the teaching process, as well as in enhancing interaction between 
the participants” (Ricoy & Feliz, 2016, p. 237). Most existing research analyses 
tasks where Twitter participation contributed to assessment, so more research 
is required to assess how students are using Twitter informally outside of class 
requirements on a voluntary basis (Rosell-Aguilar, 2018). 


3. Nuts and bolts 

To build on existing research on how students use Twitter for language learning, 
two types of primary research were carried out. A survey of OU language 
students active on Twitter assessed if it helps with their learning and contributes 
towards building a learning community. The @OULanguages Twitter account 
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was set up in 2014 and is run by the languages department. It currently has over 
3,600 followers and regularly tweets about language related topics. Using virtual 
ethnography (a research approach for studying social interactions in virtual 
environments) to assess how OU language students behave and interact in the 
digital environment of Twitter, a statistical analysis was carried out on tweets 
related to the term OU languages. 

3.1. Tweet analysis 

All the tweets over the period of one month from the 13th of September to 
the 12th of October 2018 which contained the term OU languages or tagged 
the @OULanguages account were extracted, returning a total of 198 tweets. 
These were subsequently recorded in Excel (Appendix 1) under the following 
headings. 


Table 1. Data variables collected relating to tweets 


Date 

Twitter 

handle 2 

Type 
of tweet 

Words used 
in Tweet 

Number 
of replies 

Number 
of retweets 

Number 
of likes 

13/09 

to 

12/10 

67 different 

Twitter 

handles 

67 Original 
129 replies 

For 

frequency 
& sentiment 
analysis 

Maximum: 

17 

Average: 

0.69 

Maximum: 

24 

Average: 

0.97 

Maximum: 

136 

Average: 

4.57 


3.1.1. General trends in tweets 

Table 1 above shows the amount of interactions going on between students and 
academics using the term OU languages in their tweets. Within only one month’s 
time frame, 67 different people were tweeting using this term. This shows the 
reach of Twitter and how it allows for open communication where anyone who 
joins the platform can get involved. Of the 198 tweets, 67 were original tweets, 
but these led on to 129 replies suggesting that Twitter can build conversation and 
interaction. The words used in the tweets will be analysed further in Sections 
3.1.2 and 3.1.3. 


2. Username unique to each Twitter user. 
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While the average numbers of replies and retweets were below one per tweet, 
the maximum figure shows that certain tweets can lead to a lot of student 
interaction, with one tweet getting 24 retweets and another tweet leading to 
17 replies (see Figure 1). This shows that while some tweets lead to limited 
interaction, others can resonate with students and really help to enhance their 
learning and engagement with their course and the institution. The figures 
for likes are much higher, which is to be expected as ‘liking’ a tweet is used 
regularly by users of the platform to show agreement with or support for a 
tweet. In this case, the average number of likes per tweet reached nearly five 
with a maximum of 136, an extremely high amount considering the relatively 
low number of followers of @OULanguages. Overall, these figures support 
the argument that Twitter can be effective in promoting student interaction and 
engagement with each other and with teachers and the course team, as well as 
being open to a wide range of users. 

3.1.2. High frequency words 

All the words used in the 198 tweets were run through a counter to look for 
high frequency words. Any word which appeared five times or more is listed in 
Appendix 1 with common small words such as ‘a’, ‘in’ or ‘it’ excluded. Figure 2 
below shows most of these words. 

From a quick glance at the words shown above, it is clear that they focus on 
course and study related content. Even focussing only on the words used more 
than ten times in those 198 tweets shows the overall positive impression given 
in this social media context (see Table 2 below). 


Table 2. Words used more than ten times 


Students 

Languages 

Thank 

French 

Will 

Good 

Course 

Great 

Just 

Module 

Luck 

Enjoy 

Now 

Time 

Year 


Certain high frequency words were to be expected such as ‘student’ or ‘language’, 
but the regular use of support words such as ‘enjoy’, Tuck’, and ‘thanks’ suggests 
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that students and teachers use Twitter not only to provide information but to 
support each other. 

Figure 2. Word cloud (wordclouds.com) showing high frequency words 
appearing in tweets related to OU languages 



3.1.3. Sentiment analysis 

The high frequency words appeared to have an overall positive sentiment, but in 
order to test this fully, a sentiment analysis was carried out on the words identified 
in 3.1.2 to categorise which words were positive, negative, or neutral in sentiment. 
Each positive word was given a plus one value, negative words a minus one, 
and neutral words zero. However, when looking at the list of high frequency 
words which appeared more than five times, none of them could be considered 
inherently negative (such as ‘bad’, ‘sorry’, or ‘tough’) and therefore none of the 
high frequency words received a minus one score. By multiplying the score of 
plus one by the number of times a positive word was used (for example happy is 
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used eight times so 8 x 1 = 8), a score of 311 was achieved (see Table 3 below), 
which represented the overall sentiment score of the interactions (see Sheet 2 of 
Appendix 1). This shows that the sentiment of the tweets related to OU languages 
is overwhelmingly positive in tone and that students and teachers alike use Twitter 
in a positive way to interact with peers, the course, and their learning. 


Table 3. Examples of positive high frequency words and their frequency 


Happy (8) 

Love (7) 

Congratulations (7) 

Thank/Thanks (25) 

Great (12) 

Enjoy (10) 

Overall sentiment score: 311 


Figure 3. Images of encouraging tweets related to OU languages 



Stacey Flavell @staceydroach • 14 Sep 2018 v 

Replying to @angiemacdo15 @OpenUniversity @OULanguages 
I did that last year. It was really interesting, I enjoyed it a lot. Good luck and enjoy! 


Q i 11 C 2 0 


m 

o 


Dave Philpot @RobinsSupremo • 21 Sep 2018 v 

That moment when you've received your set books, introduced yourself on the 
forums, booked into all your tutorials and know which dissertation question you 
are doing... #1310 @OULanguages @OUstudents 
O 1 11 2 v 7 0 

OU Languages @OULanguages • 24 Sep 2018 v 

Replying to @frespanglo @OpenUniversity @OUstudents 

So happy for you. We're very proud of our students. Your achievement will inspire 
others. 


Cl 11 C 3 0 


Twitter, and social media in general, has often been regarded as a negative arena 
where users are open to abusive messages. However, this research has shown 
that in this particular academic language learning environment within Twitter, 
this is rarely the case and instead, Twitter, as a platform open to all language 
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learners, offers a positive support network to those users. The mutual respect 
fostered in class or VLE forum discussions simply migrates to the more open 
social media platform. Figure 3 above shows examples of how students support 
each other, and how support and encouragement is offered by teachers. 

3.1.4. Overall findings 

Overall, the evidence shows that students and teachers are creating positive 
interactions in this open online space. Students appreciate having direct access 
to those associated with the university in order to receive information related to 
their studies but also to be able to communicate their enjoyment of the course 
and celebrate their successes. As a distance learner, the opportunity to interact in 
this sociable and non-pressurised way is an excellent open resource for students 
and we as language teachers can assist them in this space in their language 
learning and engagement with learning. Students can, over time, build their own 
PLN which they can continue to stay in contact with even when their studies 
end. This provides the dual purpose of helping students throughout their studies 
and assisting with retention between courses. Overall, this can lead to greater 
student interaction and engagement not only within Twitter but in their current 
course and during their full degree pathway. 

3.2. Survey research on OU language students using Twitter 

A pilot survey was designed to directly ask OU language students how they 
used Twitter alongside their language study and to assess its benefits to them. A 
copy of the questionnaire along with response data can be seen in Appendix 2. 
It attracted only a small number of participants (n=13) but did show interesting 
results in relation to how students use Twitter as part of their study and, in some 
cases, their language acquisition. 

3.2.1. General use 

One of the starkest results from the survey was that almost all respondents (12 of 
the 13) accessed Twitter daily, showing how regularly the platform is used and 
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how easy it is to communicate with students in this way. However, only two thirds 
of them said that they accessed Twitter more than once a week specifically with 
the purpose of assisting with their language learning and studies. Yet, despite 
not logging in to Twitter specifically with this purpose, they are automatically 
seeing information posted by those they follow on their timeline. If students are 
following their teachers or the institutional account, they can be targeted with 
information related to assessment due dates or upcoming lessons even when they 
are not seeking this out, leading to increased exposure to this important course 
information. Twitter would not be a suitable replacement for learning content but 
it can be extremely useful to drip-feed information and support, which surpasses 
what can be achieved in VLB forums. 

3.2.2. Study support 

All the students who responded follow Twitter accounts run by OU teachers, 
with more than half of the students following all the accounts relating to 
the course they are studying, and are therefore exposed to relevant course 
information in their timelines. As shown in Figure 4 below, everyone considered 
following these accounts helpful to some extent, with no-one stating that they 
found it unhelpful. This shows that students feel this is a positive addition to 
their studies. 

However, only two of the students said they regularly communicate with other 
OU students via Twitter to help with their language practice or to receive study 
support, with the vast majority saying they rarely or never use Twitter for this 
purpose. It appears that many students considered their reason for following 
course-related Twitter feeds is to access information rather than actively aiming 
to build a learning community with other students. However, this contrasted 
with responses to the question on whether Twitter helped students to feel part 
of an online community. In this case, eight responded with slightly and four 
definitely, with only one student saying it did not help. These figures would 
indicate that although students are not actively seeking out a support community, 
this happens naturally over time as they connect with other OU students and 
interact using Twitter. 
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Figure 4. Pie chart showing results from survey Question 6 


How helpful do you find Twitter for 
your language learning? 


Not helpful at 
all 
0% 



One of the open questions gave students the opportunity to explain how they 
felt Twitter helped them in their language learning. Responses fell into two 
distinct categories. Firstly, students identified the ability to view authentic text 
in the target language as an advantage including news and articles, informal 
materials, text message language, and colloquialisms. Secondly, while 12 of the 
13 respondents found Twitter helped them feel part of a learning community, 
two students specifically mentioned in the open responses the importance of 
the support network on Twitter for direct assistance and students sharing best 
practice tips. One student explains, 

“OU learning can feel that it is a remote experience especially with 
the cutback on face to face tutorials. Twitter is not a replacement for 
personal contact but it is a useful tool for sharing experience”. 

3.2.3. Involvement of institution 

The final closed question asked if students felt that the OU should be facilitating 
student communication via Twitter. All the respondents agreed with the OU 
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using Twitter but about half of them felt that support should primarily be 
offered via the course forums. In the final open question, students were asked 
for any further comments related to their use of Twitter alongside their studies. 
Students highlighted that it helped them to communicate with the OU and with 
fellow students and allowed them to receive information with less pressure to 
get directly involved than in VLE forums. Students recognised that Twitter is 
currently underused by the university and there needs to be a ‘revolution’ in 
how it is used to support students and give them a voice. Students also pointed 
out the many ways Twitter can help with communication through use of emojis, 
links, and photos to enhance a message and that the “character restriction on 
Twitter does help users to develop skills in precis and identifying/prioritising 
key points” (Appendix 2). Essentially the OU as a distance learning organisation 
which relies heavily on technology to interact with our students should be 
pushing information to students instead of forcing them to pick it up from the 
institution’s sites. 


4. Conclusions 

4.1. Top tips 

The following tips for language teachers using Twitter have been adapted from 

Johnson (2009) and Zhang (2018): 

• authenticity before marketing - have personality, inspire conversation; 

• do not just publish news -personalise for your followers', 

• use separate accounts - more privacy, 

• reply and retweet - the more you give, the more you receive', 

• follow everyone who follows you - it’s for conversation and 

collaboration', 
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• take part in chats - learn from other academics and build your peer 
community. Try the weekly #LTHEchat, #MFLchat and #AdvanceHE 
chat, 

• do not tweet about your coffee - add value to your followers] 

• do not only tweet your own content, participate and retweet - share 
news, blogs or tweets from others] 

• do not automate messages - comes across as spam. If you’ve time, send 
a personal message thanking new followers] and 

• limit tweets to five per day - less is more. Unless taking part in a chat, 
avoid tweeting lots of messages at once, then being silent for a week. 
Spread out tweets and keep them relevant. 

4.2. What did the research show? 

Overall the survey and tweet research has shown that Twitter can offer an open, 
free, and easily accessible platform for students and teachers to interact and 
communicate. It helps to build a learning community which supports students 
and can also support language learning and practice. As Ricoy and Feliz (2016) 
point out, if universities are to remain innovative, they need to incorporate 
social media and embrace the digital culture and the opportunities for learning, 
accessibility, and collaboration that it brings. 
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‘Your language development’: harnessing 
openness to integrate independent language 
learning into the curriculum 


Tita Beaven 1 


Abstract 

T he first module of the online Master of Arts (MA) in Translation 
at the Open University, Introduction to Translation Theory and 
Practice, includes a language development strand which encourages 
students to diagnose their own language development needs 
and introduces them to tools, resources, strategies, and learning 
communities that will enable them to independently develop their 
language skills in both their LI and their L2, and to consider language 
development as part of their ongoing professional development as 
translators, mirroring the practice of many professionals. This chapter 
consider the extent to which the language development activities and 
practices can be considered ‘open’. 

Keywords: translation, lifelong learning, OEP, open pedagogies. 


1. Context of the project 


The Open University (UK) is a distance learning university offering courses 
in a blended or fully online mode. In 2017, we launched a two-year part-time 
MA in Translation, which is fully online, partly to mirror the demands of 
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the fast-growing translation services industry. It is delivered on an Open edX 
platform, enabling students to access the multimedia course content and engage 
in forum activities related to the course. Students complete three modules 
(Introduction to Translation Theory and Practice, Translation in Practice, and 
Extended Translation Project/Dissertation), working to and from English and 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Mandarin, or Arabic. 

Students are adults, mostly aged between 30 and 60, and 60% female versus 
40% male. Most are UK students, although about 40% are from other countries, 
mainly French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Most have studied languages 
before, but others come from disciplines including tourism, health, business, 
or law. As part of the entry requirements for the course, students have to hold a 
Common European Framework of Reference (CEFR) level Cl in one of their 
two languages, and a level C2 in the other - equivalent to an International 
English Language Testing System level seven to eight for one language and 
above nine for the other. 

Students are taught together in each module, completing activities that are 
offered in the different language combinations and discussing language-specific 
activities and issues in language-specific online forums. They contribute to more 
generic discussion in a cohort-wide forum. The tutors, all translation scholars 
or professionals, provide language-specific feedback on the translation tasks 
and discussions, give feedback in cohort-wide discussions, and mark and give 
feedback on their students’ assessed work. The first module explores different 
approaches to translation and the wider cultural, ethical, and professional 
contexts of translation. 

Although as part of the design of the MA we wanted to offer translation activities 
in all the language combinations to suit the plurilingual nature of the student 
cohort, we were also aware that, because of time, resources, and the sheer 
complexity of the instructional design, we would not be able to provide advanced 
language instruction to the students in all seven languages. In this chapter, I 
explain how we designed the language development strand of the course using a 
wide range of open and freely available resources. 
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2. Intended outcomes 

It might be argued that students doing an MA in Translation should already 
possess the advanced language skills necessary to operate between the two 
languages they are specialising in. Although we require students to have a level 
C1 in one of their two languages and a level C2 in the other, we also want them to 
audit their language skills in both their languages, and to evaluate what language 
aspects (lexical, phonological, syntactical, sociolinguistic, or pragmatic) they 
need to develop further (Council ofEurope, 2001, p. 13). We tell students that, as 
future translators, they need to constantly update their language skills in both their 
languages, and we present a number of interviews with professional translators 
who discuss their approaches to the continuous professional development of 
their language skills. We also give students the opportunity to explore tools, 
resources, strategies, and communities to develop their language skills. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. The language development activities 

The language development strand consists of the following sections: 

• introduction, language proficiency (Week 1): an introduction to the 
CEFR levels, where students have to assess and record their language 
proficiency using the Language Passport document on the Europass; 

• language proficiency and translator competence (Week 2): an 
exploration of how linguistic competence fits into different models 
of translation competence. An analysis of case studies of translation 
students’ language development needs; 

• effective language learning habits (Week 3): an analysis of the habits of 
effective language learners and a personal language development plan 
for the next four weeks; 
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• bilingual dictionaries (Weeks 4-5); 

• expanding your vocabulary (Week 6-7); 

• reviewing your language learning routine (Weeks 8-9); 

• monolingual dictionaries and reference books (Weeks 10-11); 

• revising your written work (Weeks 12-13); 

• language for technical, non-specialised translation (Weeks 14-15); 

• developing your research and writing skills (Weeks 18-21); and 

• developing your speaking skills (Weeks 22-24). 

In the first two sections of their language development work, students look at a 
number of case studies, select one of them, and write up a short analysis discussing 
the potential language difficulties this person may encounter as a student of 
translation, and what their language development should focus on. They share and 
discuss their analysis in the forum, and then write a short paragraph analysing their 
own potential language difficulties based on the audit they carry out of their own 
language competence. They include both their language passport and the analysis 
of their potential difficulties as a formative section of their first assignment. 

3.2. Sample case study: Silvia 

Silvia is originally from Italy, although she has lived in Scotland for over 30 
years. She still speaks Italian with her family and friends back home, and often 
spends her holidays in Italy, but does not do much else to keep up her Italian. 
She has occasionally helped in her husband’s company, translating emails and 
invoices, and interpreting when Italian clients have visited. She never studied 
English formally, and although she speaks it fluently, she is not very confident 
when writing (see Table 1). 
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Table 1. Extract from L801: introduction to translation theory and practice 


Mother 

tongue(s) 

Italian 

Other language(s) 

UNDERSTANDING 

SPEAKING 

WRITING 


Listening 

Reading 

Spoken 

interaction 

Spoken 

production 


English 

Cl 

B2 

Cl 

Cl 

B2 


in the third section of the language development strand, students are introduced 
the habits of highly effective, experienced language learners and consider the 
practices of these learners in order to formulate a language development plan 
for themselves. The advice students look at relates to the recent explosion of 
online language learning resources and language learners’ communities on 
social media based around the polyglot movement. They are introduced to the 
advice that polyglots provide through their blogs or other social media, and are 
asked to note the most common tips and techniques and those that they think 
would be useful to them personally as developing translators. 

The advice they look at includes the following blog posts: 

• The 7 Habits of Highly Effective Language Learners 2 ; 

• How Polyglots Learn Languages and Stay Sane: Gems of Wisdom from 
10 of the Best 3 ; and 

• How to learn a new language: 7 secrets from TED Translators 4 . 

The advice provided in these resources suggests that effective language learners: 

• have clear goals, and keep the goal in sight; 


2. https://blog.thelinguist.com/habits-effective-language-learners 

3. https://www.fluentu.com/blog/how-polyglots-learn-language/ 

4. https://blog.ted.com/how-to-leam-a-new-language-7-secrets-from-ted-translators/ 
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• do not cram, but are consistent and work regularly and in short, 
manageable periods of time to avoid burn-out; 

• are not afraid to make mistakes; 

• surround themselves with the language and opportunities to use it; and 

• make themselves accountable for their own learning. 

Students write a language development plan for themselves for the next four 
weeks, indicating their goals, the main pieces of advice they are going to 
follow from the expert language learners above, the activities they are going to 
undertake, and how regularly they will do them, being as specific as possible 
(e.g. 30 minutes a day/five days a week). They submit their plan as a formative 
part of their first assignment. 

Approximately a month later, students are asked to review their language 
learning routine and draw up some SMART 5 (specific, measurable, ambitious, 
realistic, time-bound) goals for their language learning. Again, they are directed 
to several online resources about goal setting and how to do this specifically 
for language learning, and they produce a new language development plan for 
the subsequent six to eight weeks, which they share with fellow-students in the 
forum and also include as a formative part of their next assignment. Sharing their 
learning plan and goals with others makes students publicly accountable for the 
work they have set for themselves, and that public accountability means they are 
more likely to actually fulfil their plan. Their teacher’s feedback also serves to 
validate their plan, and to motivate them to stick to it. 

in later units, we look at specific resources and tools which may be considered 
more or less ‘open’. For instance, the bilingual dictionaries section looks at 
the online dictionary WordReference 6 . Whereas neither the dictionary data nor 


5. https://www.mindtools.com/pages/article/smart-goals.htm 

6. http://www.wordreference.com/licensing/ 
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the software are openly licenced, the dictionary includes very active language- 
specific forums where anyone can ask for advice regarding the meaning of 
specific terms or their translations. Regular contributors are rewarded by being 
designated as ‘Senior members’. In the unit about developing their speaking 
skills, students read an interview with a practising translator who provides 
advice about why developing your speaking skills can also be useful in terms of 
contacting clients in their LI, for instance. Students are introduced to the concept 
of language exchanges and are encouraged to find themselves a conversation 
partner. One of the platforms we suggest is italki 7 , a language teacher marketplace 
that also offers language exchange partnerships for free, and that has a strong 
learning community aspect, where teachers and learners regularly exchange tips, 
resources, and experiences. 

Finally, in the section on language for technical, non-specialised translation, 
students are introduced to TED talks as a source of language from different 
technical, non-specialised domains. TED videos cover a wide range of topics 
including science and technology, business, and global issues in more than 100 
languages. TED Translators is a community of volunteers who subtitle TED 
talks, and in other sections of the course we encourage students to engage with 
volunteering translation through TED or other online translation communities. 
Similarly, in the next module, we also include a section on Audio Visual (AV) 
translation, and encourage students to gain AV technical translation skills through 
engaging with TED Translators amongst others. However, in the language 
development strand of the course, we engage with TED talks for the purposes of 
developing students’ technical, non-specialised vocabulary. 

In the first activity in this section, students are asked to watch a TED talk: Ramesh 
Raskar Imaging at a trillion frames per second 8 , which explains how femto- 
photography, a new type of very detailed imaging that visualises objects at one 
trillion frames per second, works, and its possible future applications. Students 
are asked to make a list of the terms they would find difficult to translate. As 


7. https://www.italki.com/partners 

8. https://www.ted.com/talks/ramesh_raskar_a_camera_that_takes_one_trillion_frames_per_second?language=en 
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with other activities in the language development strand, the discussion includes 
a ‘worked example’, where I, as the author of the materials and teacher, explain 
my own process in dealing with the question: 

“Some of the vocabulary in the list is made up of specialist terms used 
in this technical area which I am not familiar with. Others, such as 
‘health/scientific imaging’, or the verb ‘to open source’ are terms that 
are in my English vocabulary, but 1 am not sure how to say in my other 
language. Others, such as ‘bullet’ or ‘pulse’ are terms that 1 understand 
and can translate, but I am not entirely sure if they have a specialist 
meaning in this context”. 

Then, students are asked to find how to translate those terms by using some of the 
resources previously introduced in the course, such as the forum discussions in 
online dictionary sites such as Wordreference 9 , or the Reverso Context 10 website, 
which enables users to look up words or expressions and see examples of those 
words in context and their translations. Finally, they look at the subtitles in their 
other language to see how these items have been translated. 

After this specific activity, students are encouraged to continue using TED talks 
to find videos that are relevant to the fields they might want to specialise in and 
build their vocabulary in those areas. Topics range from astronomy to bioethics, 
health care, microfinance, or urban planning, to name but a few, so students can 
find relevant material to fit their own interests. 

The use of ‘worked examples’ occurs regularly in the language development 
strand. For instance, in an activity about using monolingual dictionaries and 
other reference materials, we consider an extract from Treasure Island , a 
children’s classic which students have already looked at in a section of the course 
on translation and children’s literature. The extract, from Chapter 13, reads: 


9. http://www.wordreference.com/ 

10. http://context.reverso.net/ 
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“The HISPANIOLA was rolling scuppers under in the ocean swell. The 
booms were tearing at the blocks, the rudder was banging to and fro, 
and the whole ship creaking, groaning, and jumping like a manufactory. 
I had to cling tight to the backstay, and the world turned giddily before 
my eyes, for though I was a good enough sailor when there was way on, 
this standing still and being rolled about like a bottle was a thing 1 never 
learned to stand without a qualm or so, above all in the morning, on an 
empty stomach” (Stevenson, 1883, pp. 120-121). 

Treasure Island contains many references to nautical terms in the various 
passages about the Hispaniola, the schooner on which the protagonists travel to 
the island, and a translator might not necessarily be an expert in that terminology. 
In the activity, students have to look up those terms, and suggest translations into 
their other language. Throughout the activity, as the teacher and author, I explain 
how I went about looking these terms up in various resources, and the doubts I 
had about the meaning or translation of some of those terms. For instance, after 
looking up the word ‘block’ in the Oxford Spanish Dictionary, I commented in 
the course materials: “[m]y intuition tells me that none of those definitions in 
the dictionary are the right meaning of the word ‘block’ in the text. To find out 
more, I would need to look it up in a monolingual dictionary, or in a reference 
book such as an encyclopaedia. I would also need to lookup the word ‘boom’ to 
understand what it means in this context”, and then I proceeded to look up the 
terms in other reference materials and to ascertain their meaning in this context. 
That way, students can understand the process that a translator or experienced 
language learner might go through when looking up terminology they are not 
familiar with, and it also serves to reinforce the idea that expert translators, and 
not just novices, also engage in this type of activity. 

3.3. But is it open? 

The previous section provided an overview of the types of activities and resources 
that are included in the language development strand of the MA module on 
Translation Theory and Practice. Some of the activities rely on freely available 
resources, others on resources that are free AND openly licenced, and others on 
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sites that include communities of users. All these are, to some extent, ‘open’, but 
it might be useful to analyse in more detail what this means. 

In a recent blog post, David Wiley (2018a), quoting an article by Michael 
Feldstein (2013), explains how we can conceive courseware as the combination 
of (1) content, (2) platform, and (3) design. For Wiley (2018a), the content and 
the platform can be open; open content is content that is openly licenced, and 
an open platform is one that uses open software. Wiley (2018a) makes the point 
that often, although the content is open, the platform is not. In the case of the 
MA module discussed in this chapter, the situation is even more complex in that 
the platform on which the course is built, Open edX, is open, but the course sits 
behind a hefty paywall, in the sense that it is only available to students registered 
on the MA at the Open University. The content is not openly licenced, and the 
copyright belongs to the Open University. It uses some freely available, online 
resources that are not openly licenced, and others, such as the TED talks, that 
are. Wiley (2018b) has coined the term “OER 11 enabled pedagogies” to describe 
“the set of teaching and learning practices only possible or practical when you 
have permission to engage in the 5R activities” (n.p.) (i.e. retain, reuse, revise, 
remix, and redistribute). In that sense, the course cannot be said to adhere to 
OER enabled pedagogies. 

However, in a recent article, Cronin and MacLaren (2018) provide an 
overview of the Open Educational Practice (OEP) literature and remind us 
that conceptualisations of OEP vary enormously. Indeed, in an early definition 
from the Open Educational Quality Initiative (OPAL) project, OEP was 
defined as “a collaborative practice in which resources are shared by making 
them openly available, and pedagogical practices are employed which rely 
on social interaction, knowledge creation, peer learning, and shared learning 
practices” (Ehlers, 2013, p. 94) with the aim of improving education and 
promoting innovation. Also in the OPAL project, Andrade et al. (2011) defined 
OEP as “practices which support the (re)use and production of OER through 
institutional policies, promote innovative pedagogical models, and respect and 


11. Open Educational Resource 
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empower learners as co-producers on their lifelong learning path” (p. 12). In 
the UKOER project, McGill et al. (2013) suggested that OEP have the potential 
to “flatten the traditional hierarchy and change the balance of power in learner/ 
teacher relationships” (p. 10), ideas that have been further developed through 
the concepts of open pedagogy and open digital pedagogy, with their focus on 
dialogue, on bringing disparate learning spaces together, and on questioning 
the power relations that exist within and outside higher education (Cronin & 
MacLaren, 2018). 

The activities in the language development strand of the MA in Translation aim 
to achieve some of these objectives. Indeed, they rely on interaction between 
students, on peer learning, and on the sharing of learning practices both within 
the community of students and beyond, by tapping into the online polyglot 
community and into communities of learners beyond the university in language 
exchange platforms. They also emphasise the role learners play in co-producing 
their own lifelong language learning path, as that is, indeed, the main aim of the 
language development strand. Finally, through presenting the experience of the 
author/teacher as a translator in some of the ‘worked examples’ in the activities, 
as well as through the interviews with other practising translators about their 
own lifelong language development work, the course goes some way to flatten 
the teacher/student hierarchy. 


4. Conclusions 

The language development strand of the MA in Translation course on Translation 
Theory and Practice aims to enable students to identify their own language 
learning needs and provide them with the tools, resources, strategies, and 
communities that will enable them to continue developing their language skills 
for their rest of their career. 

The extent to which the course is open clearly depends on the definition of ‘open’ 
that we decide to use. Whilst it is not an OER nor does it fulfil the requirements 
of an OER enabled pedagogy, I would argue that it conforms to some of the 
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OEPs identified by the OPAL team and associated with the concepts of open 
pedagogy and open digital pedagogy. What it also illustrates is the difficulty 
of applying a seeming ‘simple’ term such as ‘open’ to a substantial piece of 
courseware such as this. 
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teachers’ professional development 
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Abstract 

T his small-scale pilot study enquired into the Open Educational 
Practices (OEPs) that freelance English language teachers 
in Switzerland are engaging in and the role these played in their 
Continuing Professional Development (CPD). Participants are 
members of a teaching association and work in adult education. 
Freelancers are often faced with precarious working conditions 
which can impact on CPD opportunities. Research has shown that 
engaging in OEP can open up meaningful learning opportunities in 
situ. Elowever, these projects have mainly been in higher education 
settings where support and training has been offered. Hence, this study 
explored what freelancers are doing in their natural settings. This 
project focussed on activities associated with open teaching practices 
and digital networking practices. Findings are very limited but suggest 
that open practices can act as an enabler for learning opportunities 
that lead to knowledge development and improved digital literacy and 
literacy skills and language skills. 
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1. Context of the project 

This pilot study is part of an ongoing doctoral research project. It investigated 
the role that OEP plays in the CPD of freelance English language teachers in 
Switzerland. Participants are members of a specific teaching association and 
mainly work in adult education. 

The association’s primary focus is to promote CPD to keep language teachers 
in diverse educational sectors up to date with the current English language 
teaching landscape (see Table 1). Networking and sharing of resources through 
open platforms and social media channels such as Facebook and Twitter are 
encouraged. Freelancers are defined here as hourly-paid teachers whose 
employment is dependent on demand (i.e. student numbers). 


Table 1. Summary CPD opportunities 


Format 

Frequency 

Face-to-Face 

National Conference 

1 x year (2 days) 

Professional Development Day 

1 x year 

Regional activities, e.g. workshops, infomial meetings 

Varies (12 Regions) 

Special Interest Group (SIG) activities, e.g. infonnal meetings 

Varies (12 SIGs) 

Reflective Practice Groups 

Varies 

Content-based/Digital and Print 

Library (Print only) 

Always accessible 

eNews letter 

Monthly 

Journal (peer-reviewed) 

3 x year 

Website (diverse resources) 

Always accessible 

SIG eNewsletters 

Varies 

Social media: Twitter, Facebook, YouTube 

Always accessible 


Freelancers quite commonly combine hourly contracts or uncontracted work 
with independent teaching. Consequently, fluctuating employment conditions 
can impact on wages, CPD opportunities, and motivation. They often work 
alone, which can lead to a sense of isolation and disconnection from peers. 
These identified tensions seem to align with those experienced by hourly-paid 
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language teachers in Europe (Beaven et al., 2010; Borthwick & Gallagher-Brett, 
2014; Stickler & Emke, 2015). 

It is common for freelancers to cater to the needs of different levels of language 
learners and diverse content areas at any one time. This entails personalising lessons 
to suit students’ needs by creating or adapting resources, digital or non-digital, 
to supplement or replace coursebook materials which can be costly and time- 
consuming, particularly where teachers are responsible for supplying resources. 
Integrating Open Educational Resources (OERs) into their teaching practices and 
taking part in OEP could mitigate these issues as well as offer students benefits in 
terms of engagement with more authentic and relevant resources. 

Conceptualisations of OEP vary with some being OER focussed and others 
being more expansive (Cronin & MacLaren, 2018) to include practices such 
as using open technologies and open teaching practices. This study drew on 
the Cape Town Open Education Declaration, which views OERs and the open 
practices associated with them as a vital component of open education, but “also 
draws upon open technologies that facilitate collaborative, flexible learning and 
the open sharing of teaching practices that empower educators to benefit from 
the best ideas of their colleagues” (CTOED, 2018, para.4). 

Open technologies such as YouTube, Flickr, and social media tools can facilitate 
the location, curation, and sharing of OERs (Comas-Quinn & Borthwick, 2015). 
The affordances of social media tools enable accessible networking where teaching 
practices and ideas can be shared (Wesely, 2013), personal learning networks can 
develop (Veletsianos, 2013), and OERs can be discovered or mediated (Hegarty, 
2015). This is particularly relevant to freelancers who find themselves working in 
isolation as this can hinder opportunities to share expertise and peer learning. 


2. Intended outcomes 

Engaging in practices with openly licensed content such as OERs can be 
challenging, it requires awareness and conceptual knowledge of OERs and 
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licensing frameworks such as Creative Commons (CC) licences 2 , as well as 
understanding the potential benefits of OEP and the value for the individual. 
CC licences enable users to engage in activities as outlined in Wiley’s (2014) 
5R framework (retain, reuse, revise, remix, and redistribute). However, the 
type of CC licence employed can restrict some of these permissions and 
impact on how resources can be used and shared. Furthermore, sourcing and 
adapting OERs and using them effectively and confidently in teaching contexts 
can be problematic when digital literacy skills are inadequate. This is further 
compounded when access to meaningful CPD that addresses these needs is 
lacking. 

CPD plays a significant role in the learning and development of teachers 
throughout their careers and is in some research strands inextricably linked 
to the learning outcomes of students. In contrast to mainstream education 
in Switzerland, there is no overarching CPD policy for freelancers. Hence, 
accountability often lies with the individual and is dependent on factors 
such as self-motivation, agency, personal changing needs, and a willingness 
to develop professionally (Kyndt, Gijbels, Grosemans, & Donche, 2016). 
This can be facilitated in part by joining teaching associations, networking, 
and by learning through tasks embedded in, or connected to, daily teaching 
activities (Littlejohn & Hood, 2017) whereby bottom-up approaches to CPD 
are foregrounded. 

Top-down approaches to CPD are often critiqued for being unsustainable, 
inauthentic, unrelated to practice, and do not align with teachers’ needs (Opfer 
& Pedder, 2011; Patton, Parker, & Tannehill, 2015; Webster-Wright, 2009). 
Consequently, there has been a call for research that focusses on learning 
opportunities that arise from everyday practices (Evans, 2018; Webster-Wright, 
2009). Thus, understanding what freelancers are doing and why in relation to 
OEPs, and the impact on CPD, can assist the association in supporting them in 
activities that are embedded into their teaching contexts and consequently, aid in 
furthering their development in a meaningful way. 


2. https://creativecommons.org/share-your-work/ 
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Some small-scale qualitative studies involving language teachers (Borthwick & 
Gallagher-Brett, 2014; Comas-Quinn & Fitzgerald, 2013) have highlighted that 
there are potential benefits in terms of skills and knowledge development to be 
gained from engaging with OERs and practices associated with the creation, use, 
and sharing of these resources. 

Flence, this study aimed to capture the value of OEPs in terms of knowledge and 
skills development from the perspective of freelancers in their natural settings. It 
explicitly sought to explore and understand: 

• types of open practices that freelancers are currently taking part in, if 
any; 

• motives underpinning these practices; and 

• whether taking part in these practices is perceived as an enabler for 
meaningful learning opportunities. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. Research design and methodology 

Briefly, data was gathered for this qualitative case study via an online survey 
and professional conversations (Danielson, 2016). The survey was piloted on the 
association’s National Council (NC) members (n=35) for two reasons, i.e. to test 
its feasibility for the main study and to avoid imposing on the membership, who 
will be invited to participate in the main project (2018/2019). 

The questionnaire was designed so that interview participants could be identified 
based on sampling criteria, i.e. being a freelancer, and participation in open teaching 
practices and/or digital networking practices. The anticipated low survey response 
rate (22%, eight responded from 35 NC members) limited the survey’s use in 
terms of analysis, but served its purpose as a means of recruiting interviewees. 
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Three respondents who volunteered for an interview and fitted the selection 
criteria were interviewed via Skype. The interviews lasted 30 to 45 minutes, were 
audio-recorded, and transcribed verbatim. The audio-quality of one interview 
was poor and hence, a follow-up e-interview (Bampton & Cowton, 2002) was 
utilised to validate the transcription. 

Braun and Clarke’s (2006) six-phase thematic analysis model was implemented 
for data analysis and followed a recursive process as illustrated in Figure 1. 


Figure 1. Visualisation: phases of thematic analysis (based on Braun & Clarke, 
2006) 



3.2. Interview findings 

Interview findings are based on data generated from two females and one male 
and as such are very limited (see summary Table 2). They are experienced 
teachers and well qualified for their role. Due to the participants being recruited 
from the NC, further demographics cannot be reported as anonymity has been 
guaranteed and it could make them identifiable. Participants are referred to as 
FI, F2 (female) and F3 (male). 

Briefly, participants use diverse digital resources such as images, lesson 
plans, videos with transcripts, and comprehension tasks, but are unaware of 
CC licences and the term OER, despite their nuanced practices revealing that 
public domain and openly licensed resources are being used, in part, in their 
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teaching contexts. They source resources through platforms such as One Stop 
English, BusinessEnglishSite.com, YouTube, and Pixabay. Hence, they use a 
mix of educational and non-educational sites with little or no attention given 
to copyright restrictions or default licences. Resources are used to replace or 
complement course material and are shared by email, social media, or published 
on participants’blogs. Non-digital resources are shared in face-to-face situations. 


Table 2. Summary of findings 


Open Practices 

Motivation 

CPD 

Teaching practices 

• use of digital resources 
with and without 

CC licenses 

• use of open platforms 

Students’ needs 

• provide authentic and 
engaging resources 

• gain ideas and 
inspiration 

Professional Development 

• stay up to date 

• personal learning 

Professional reasons 

• self-promotion 

Improved: 

• knowledge (content, 
pedagogical, general) 

• digital literacy skills 

• language skills 

• literacy skills 

Digital networking 
practices 

Students’ needs 

• source authentic and 
engaging resources 

• gain ideas and 
inspiration 

Professional reasons 

• alleviate isolation 

• personal learning 

• self-promotion 


Students’ needs underpinned the motivation for searching, evaluating, and 
integrating digital resources into lessons. These activities were inhibited where 
course material is prescribed for the teacher, e.g. FI commented in relation to 
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using digital resources, “I was teaching at [name removed] and there they had 
a very specific plan and so then 1 followed that. There... I’m not as flexible”. 

The need to provide students with authentic and engaging resources was a motive 
for adapting digital resources. F1 commented, “students seem to be much more 
engaged because I can get authentic texts”. Adapting resources was perceived 
as a catalyst to promote critical reflection, e.g. “I think about my students more 
when you’re adapting it rather than just taking a lesson and using it” (F2). 
Remaining fresh was also a motivational factor, i.e. “I really feel the need to be 
fresh for everyone, to try something completely different” (F1). This interviewee 
was fearful of falling behind, i.e. “1 think if I don’t do it I fear I become obsolete 
myself’ (FI). 

Regarding digital networking practices, F1 and F2 use Twitter to network with 
teachers, search for teaching content, ask questions related to teaching, and for 
self-promotion. F3 mainly uses Linkedln to search for articles and resources 
for his students or for his own development. He connects with other teachers 
through the messaging system and contributes posts but feels he lacks the skills 
to use social media effectively for teaching purposes. FI commented that she 
blogs “to connect with other teachers” because she sometimes feels lonely as a 
freelancer. 

Concerning the impact of these practices on their CPD, some perceptions 
overlapped. Regarding digital literacy skills, F3 commented that, “my technical 
skills have really improved”, and FI, “it keeps me up to date... keeps me 
developing. And I don’t ever want to get to the point where I keep using the 
same old material over and over or just stay stagnant”. F3, whose first language 
is German, perceived an improvement in his digital literacy skills and English 
language skills by learning how to use PowerPoint so that he could share public 
domain images in class. He explained that he used the English instructions 
which are “not necessarily the same as in German. Sometimes, I don’t know all 
the words. You have to read a lot of things, explanations to help yourself. And 
1 learn a lot of new terms” (F3). 
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Similarly, F2 felt her writing skills had improved through blogging as this 
involved crafting several drafts and reflecting critically before publishing. F3 
commented that “1 learn by doing” when asked about how he learns through 
these practices. F1 linked these activities to lifelong learning particularly when 
choosing resources for students as this improves her broader general knowledge, 
i.e. “that’s why I do them because I want to keep learning”. 

All three participants commented that practices such as evaluating and adapting 
digital resources prompted them to reflect critically on their students’ needs and 
appropriate methodologies. F3 wrote in the e-interview that, “each time I use 
a resource and adapt it or develop extra materials I feel that 1 learn something 
about how my students learn the language. It’s the link between my reading and 
what happens in the classroom”. 

3.3. Discussion 

Overall, there seems to be a general lack of conceptual and theoretical awareness 
of OERs and CC licences which concurs with related research (Falconer, McGill, 
Littlejohn, & Boursinou, 2013; Masterman & Wild, 2011). However, this does 
not act as a barrier to reusing or modifying resources, but does seem to limit 
what resources are being shared and where, which can constrain the potential 
for peer learning and reuse as they are not being shared openly with a broader 
audience. 

Some of the practices discussed are not necessarily considered ‘open’ due to the 
lack of an open licensing framework but, nevertheless, are taking place in online 
social spaces. Practices associated with social media and participatory tools are 
enacted in nuanced ways. Sometimes participants engage actively, e.g. take part 
in open discussions or post comments on blogs and other times participation is 
peripheral, e.g. follow discussions. In some cases, the latter is linked to limited 
digital literacy skills and knowledge of how to use specific tools effectively. F3 
commented for example, when asked about social media practices, “I don’t think 
that I use them properly”. 
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Initial findings indicate that motivations for taking part in these practices are 
primarily professional and closely related to students’ needs. Evaluation criteria 
for choosing digital resources included the level of authenticity and the potential 
to engage and motivate students. In some instances, teachers did not use 
complementary material due to the prescriptive structure of their courses, which 
impeded on their autonomy and motivation to make changes in their practices. 
In these instances, workplace culture seemed to inhibit their agency and limited 
their engagement in OEP. 

Concerning CPD, tentative findings suggest that there is potential for educators 
to improve their pedagogical, content, and general knowledge, as well as digital 
literacy and literacy skills and language skills. Additionally, the process of 
locating, evaluating, and modifying resources for students prompted reflective 
practice. This is significant in relation to CPD because it can stimulate teachers 
to think critically about their practices, which can lead to changes in teaching 
practices, improvements in the quality of teaching (Farrell, 2015; Richards & 
Farrell, 2005), and perhaps positively impact student learning. 


4. Conclusion 

This study differs from similar small-scale qualitative projects (Borthwick & 
Gallagher-Brett, 2014; Comas-Quinn & Fitzgerald, 2013) in that it provides 
insight into what freelancers are doing in real-world contexts. As stated, 
preliminary findings are very limited. Nevertheless, they indicate that engaging 
in these practices is contributing in nuanced ways to participants’ CPD in terms 
of skills development, knowledge building, and language literacy. This seems to 
be occurring through individual and social practices. 

Overall, barriers and challenges to engaging in open practices stem from a 
lack of understanding and awareness of OERs and OEPs and in some cases 
inadequate digital literacy skills and workplace culture. The latter seemed to 
restrict the individual’s autonomy, agency, and motivation, whereby a lack of 
digital literacy skills hindered experimentation with specific online tools. 
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Looking forward... 

From the association’s perspective, findings seem to point to providing support 
in relation to theoretical and conceptual knowledge of OER and OEP and 
facilitating the development of freelancers’ digital literacy skills. 

Concerning the main research project, the survey has been adapted to explore 
awareness and use of OERs and freelancers’ conceptualisations of learning 
and development that is enabled through participation in OEPs. The interview 
schedule has been broadened to explore whether improved learning and 
development through OEPs is leading to changes in freelancers’ teaching 
practices. 
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Empowering teachers and learners 
in and beyond classrooms: focus 
on OEPs in reading activities 
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Abstract 



! he present contribution is situated in the framework of a broad 


_L government project (entitled Pacte pour un Enseignement 
d’Excellence) and is specifically devoted to the learning and teaching 
of modem languages. Our group has been working on the collection, 
selection, and validation of innovative tools for foreign language 
learning targeting all levels of proficiency in compulsory education. 
The present paper reports on a case study that addresses reading 
strategies outside the classroom for Dutch as a foreign language at 
A1 level and using a mobile hunt in the Herge Museum 4 (Louvain-la- 
Neuve, Belgium). The intended outcomes of our case study include (1) 
the promotion of mobile and classroom Open Educational Practices 
(OEPs) for L2 reading, (2) the development of in-service teachers’ 
and learners’ digital literacy skills (including among others the co¬ 
construction of Open Educational Resources (OERs) and reflective 
practices on image rights), and (3) the creation of Professional Learning 
Communities (PLCs) and communities of practice. The Actionbound 
mobile app was used for the mobile hunt. The participants involved in 
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the case study include three researchers, one teacher trainer, 11 pre¬ 
service Teachers (psTs) and two classroom groups of Dutch learners 
(fifth year of primary school). The study setup (including both the 
teacher training aspects and the activities) is detailed and illustrated, 
together with the suggestions that emerged from the questionnaires 
and follow-up focus group discussions. 

Keywords: teacher training, professional learning communities, technology 
integration, open educational practices, communities of practice, language learning. 


1. Context of the project 

Our work is part of a government project (in the French-speaking part of 
Belgium) focusing on quality education and entitled Pacte pour un Enseignement 
d’Excellence 5 . Within that project, a number of disciplinary consortia have 
been created. Their aim is to collect, select, test in situ, and validate innovative 
tools for foreign language learning, targeting all levels of proficiency in 
compulsory education. The present paper reports on a case study carried out in 
the framework of our involvement in the modem languages consortium which 
includes researchers and teacher trainers from universities and higher education 
institutes. The focus of the study is on the practice of L2 reading strategies 
outside the classroom for Dutch as a foreign language and using a mobile hunt 
organized in the Herge Museum in Louvain-la-Neuve. 

The participants involved in the case study include three researchers, one teacher 
trainer, 11 psTs, and two classroom groups of Dutch learners (fifth year of primary 
school). The data collected in the project relate to two potential target populations: 
future teachers and young language learners. The study reported here focuses on 
the first target population, viz. future teachers, and addresses issues related to the 
use of Information and Communication Technology (ICT) tools by teachers. 


5. See http://www.pactedexcellence.be/ 
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2. Intended outcomes 

OERs have been promoted by the EU and UNESCO (n.d.) since the early 2000s. 
As mentioned by Meurice, Van de Vyver, Meunier, and Delforge (2018), OERs 
enable international collaboration, facilitate knowledge sharing and policy 
dialogue between institutions and states (Sabadie et al., 2014), and stimulate 
learners’ interest, satisfaction, and confidence in a task (Bliss, Robinson, Hilton, 
& Wiley, 2013). However, despite their interest in the potential of OERs, 
educators to date still have little awareness or knowledge of such resources 
(Perez-Paredes, Ordonana Guillamon, & Aguado Jimenez, 2018). In addition, a 
lack of digital literacy and media training has been found in pre- and in-service 
teacher training in French-speaking Belgium (Meurice, 2018), including a lack 
of sufficient knowledge in copyright licensing (Mishra et ah, 2016; Rolfe, 2012). 

As the Digital Competence framework for citizens considers copyright and 
licensing as part of a ‘digital creation’ competence (Carretero, Vuorikari, & 
Punie, 201 7), our initial aims for the group of psTs involved in the case study 
were threefold: 

• promoting the use of mobile OEPs for L2 reading; 

• fostering the development of pre- and in-service teachers’ and learners’ 
digital literacy skills, including among others the co-construction of 
OERs and reflective practices on image rights; and 

• creating a local professional learning community and community of 
practice. 

For this experiment, the researchers on the team provided techno-pedagogical 
support (Lebrun, Lison, & Batier, 2016) to future language teachers (primary 
and lower secondary school levels) during the creation of a mobile hunt aiming 
to train L2 learners on reading strategies in the Herge Museum. The focus on 
reading strategies and the choice of topics to cover for the game were selected in 
accordance with one of the official curricular documents, namely the Referentiel 
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de langues modernes - Socles de competences, 2017 6 . The hunt was created for 
fifth graders in primary school education who are studying Dutch as a foreign 
language. It was created in two different versions: a traditional paper version 
and a mobile one created thanks to the Actionbound 7 application. Actionbound 
can be considered as an OER as it is a freely downloadable app that can be used 
by teachers to create digitally interactive scavenger hunts (also called ‘bounds’). 
The specific hunt/bound created for the Herge Museum is also an OER as it can 
be reused by other teachers and/or learners. 

The overall study setup is summarized in Figure 1 below. After an introduction 
to the project and its various dimensions (see Section 3), two versions of a hunt 
were co-constructed by the psTs, their teacher trainer, and the research team. 
There was a paper version (for the control group of pupils) and a mobile one 
(for the test group of pupils). The psTs filled in a questionnaire at the end of 
the activity (to collect their opinions on the activity and on the use of digital 
technology) and also took part in follow-up focus group discussions. 


Figure 1. Overall setup of the project 


Introduction to the project 

Actionbound - OER - image rights 


Co-creation of the game 


with the student teachers 


Questionnaire on perceptions 


Focus group 


Paper 

hunt 

Control 

group 

- 




* 


MUSEE HERGE 



« Actionbound » hunt 
Test group 


6. The document is available (in French only) online at http://www.enseignement.be/index.php?page=24737&navi=295 

7. See https://en.actionbound.com 
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3. Nuts and bolts 

During the first encounter with the psTs, one of the researchers introduced the 
project, together with some theoretical frameworks such as the Substitution, 
Augmentation, Modification, and Redefinition (SAMR) model (Puentedura, 
2013), which presents four different degrees of classroom technology integration 
(from the lowest to the highest level). Concrete illustrations of pedagogical and 
technological integration in the language classroom were presented for each 
level. The various types of licenses and image rights, as well as the different 
types of OERs, were also discussed (see document link in the supplementary 
materials section) and the Actionbound app 8 and its features were presented. The 
app was then concretely tested by the psTs in a practical discovery session via 
a short hunt that the researchers had prepared. The game was then followed by 
a visit of the eight rooms of the museum during which the psTs had to identify 
the reading elements that could be used for the game to be created for the pupils. 

in a follow-up session with their teacher trainer, the psTs were divided into 
groups of two or three, each responsible for two rooms in the museum. They then 
created questions based on different reading strategies that had been covered in 
class. To enable effective collaboration and document sharing between the psTs 
and the researchers, a Google Drive folder was created and the collaboration 
continued beyond face-to-face meetings via the online platform. Techno- 
pedagogical support was provided to the psTs to finalize the creation of the game 
synchronously and asynchronously via the drive. The two versions of the game 
(see Section 2) were then pre-tested by peers and colleagues and validated by 
the director of the Herge Museum with specific attention paid to image rights. 

The game, called Objectif Herge (in reference to Herge’s comicstrip Objectif 
Lune [.Explorers on the Moon]), had to meet different criteria and had to focus 
on reading strategies. As the pupils’ proficiency level (Al) would not allow 
them to analyze difficult texts and/or rely on complex lexical or grammatical 
knowledge, the reading strategies practiced had to help them find basic and 


8. See https://en.actionbound.com/ 
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relevant information autonomously, anticipating, relying on textual and visual 
elements present in the museum’s rooms (i.e. short descriptive texts (available 
in French, Dutch, and English), pictures, objects, etc.). 

The guidelines were provided partly in the learners’ mother tongue, i.e. French 
(see Figure 2 and Figure 3 for illustration). The questions in the game tackled 
the following themes which correspond to curricular requirements: personal 
characteristics (name, age, address, telephone, close family, clothing, pets, 
etc.), daily life, school (understanding classroom instructions, school materials, 
transportation), home, relations with others (greetings, thanks), and food and 
beverages (meals and tastes). The game was built for a one-hour visit to the 
museum and the activity was designed to be ‘self-contained’ i.e. be doable without 
prior introduction and easily reusable as an OER by any Dutch teacher and 
learner. In addition, the game had to respect strict copyright rules. Some features 
from the app were therefore not exploited to ensure more sustainability (viz. QR 
codes and geolocation). The two versions of the game (paper and mobile) had to 
target the same strategies and use the same information within the museum. 

Figure 2. Welcome screen of the Actionbound game 
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The game consisted in 29 questions in the paper version and 35 in the mobile 
version (for technical reasons) but the content of the questions was similar. 
The format of the answers however differed given the functionalities of the 
Actionbound app (pupils could take pictures, record, or film themselves to answer 
some of the questions). Gaming elements are also integrated into the mobile app 
(winning points according to the ‘missions’ performed and the answers given) 
and feedback was provided to the pupils after having answered a multiple-choice 
question for example. Figure 2, Figure 3, and Figure 4 are screenshots from 
the Actionbound game (or ‘bound’ as such games are typically called). The 
complete version is available on the following link: https://en.actionbound.com/ 
bound/objectifherge. 

Figure 3. Sample question - video recording 
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Figure 4. Illustrations of the gaming options (winning points during the 
mission) and of the feedback provided 
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On D-day, the psTs were present in the rooms they were in charge of and 
welcomed the pupils as they circulated in the museum with their games. The 
control group performed the hunt on paper and the test group played the game 
on the mobile app. The pupils from the test group had tested the app with a 
mini bound game right before coming to the museum, simply to familiarize 
themselves with the basic features of the app on a tablet. 

At the end of the activity, the psTs were asked to fill in a questionnaire to collect 
their opinions/impressions on the activity and the use of digital technology. The 
researchers also held a follow-up focus group to further refine the results of the 
questionnaires. 

This data enabled us to draw up the digital profiles of each of the psTs based on 
Niess et al.’s (2009) Technological Pedagogical Content Knowledge (TPACK) 
developmental model 9 , thereby situating them in the digital integration process, 
and more precisely in the integration of Actionbound. The digital profiles found 
are presented in Figure 5 below. 

9. See Mishra and Koehler (2006) for a presentation of TPACK. 
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Figure 5. Digital profiles of the ten psTs 10 based on Niess et al.’s (2009, p. 10) 
TPACK developmental model 



One psT is at the recognizing stage. In sum, it is a stage of alignment of 
technology with content where the person is neither in favor nor against 
technology, has no intention of using the technology, thinks that technology is 
not easy to use for pupils, but that it can complement traditional teaching. Six 
psTs are situated in-between the recognizing/accepting stages, viz. an alignment 
of technology with content to motivate students, but with no real pedagogical 
integration. At that stage people are in favor of the use of technology but do 
not perceive the pedagogical added value of the tool (technology is simply a 
substitution option); they view technology as a complement to traditional 
teaching and believe it is important to use technology adequately. Three psTs 
are in-between the accepting/adapting stages, meaning that they are in favor of 
the use of technology, are ready to integrate technology in activities, and clearly 
see the pedagogical added value. The two research questions that we had for our 
target population (psTs) were the following ones: 

RQ1. Does the use of Actionbound [along with the pedagogical support 
of the research team] raise the psTs’ awareness regarding the concept of 
image rights? 

10. Only ten out of the 11 psTs answered the questionnaire. 
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RQ2. Does the use of Actionbound [along with the pedagogical support 
from the research team] raise the psTs’ awareness regarding the concept 
ofOERs? 

These questions were briefly addressed in CALL 2018 proceedings (Meurice 
et al., 2018) and will be tackled here in more detail. Figure 6 below depicts 
the psTs’ perceptions on image rights therefore addressing our first research 
question. 

Figure 6. psTs’ perceptions on image rights 


This project made me want to take image rights 

into account when creating lessons 
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The introduction to image rights was necessary 
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The results do not seem to indicate a correlation between awareness (overall 
agreement in terms of necessity, usefulness, and promotion of image rights) 
and implementation (overall disagreement in terms of wanting to take image 
rights into account in the future). This lack of correlation could perhaps be 
explained by various factors such as the psTs’ own experiences as learners, the 
complexity or the novelty of the concept, or the lack of a collaborative culture 
among teachers. In addition, the psTs are not yet practicing teachers in charge 
of their own classrooms and groups of learners, which renders real integration 
impossible at this stage of their professional development. 

Regarding our second RQ - viz. does the use of Actionbound [along with 
the pedagogical support from the research team] raise the student-teachers’ 
awareness regarding the concept of OERs? - our results show that: 
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• it is motivating for almost all psTs (nine out of ten) to create a free 
educational resource; 

• two psTs find the creation of this OER activity ‘normal’, two still 
consider it ‘stressful’, and two describe it as ‘fun’ and ‘innovative’; and 

• psTs have a more consumer-oriented approach than a producer-oriented 
one: whilst eight out of ten are inclined to use OERs created by other 
people, only five would agree to create an OER and share it with a 
community of teachers. 

In sum, whilst the concept of OERs was unknown to the psTs at the beginning 
of the project, these results show a positive evolution on the issue, despite 
the tendency to adopt a consumer approach to OERs rather than a producer 
perspective. 


4. Conclusions 

As a reminder, our initial aims for the group of psTs involved in the case study 
were the following ones: 

• to promote the use of mobile and classroom OEPs for L2 reading; 

• to foster the development of pre- and in-service teachers’ and learners’ 
digital literacy skills, including among others the co-construction of 
OERs and reflective practices on image rights; and 

• to create a local professional learning community and community of 
practice. 

The results of the experiment (see Section 3 above) have shown that the setup 
of our study has come some way to meeting our first aim. It would indeed be 
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necessary to carry out further activities and/or experiment with the psTs to foster 
further promotion. 

As for our second aim, we believe that the experiment has contributed to the 
development of the psTs’ digital literacy skills but that, as could be expected at 
that stage of their professional development, there is still room for progress, as 
shown by the display of ICT profiles in Figure 5. 

Regarding our third aim, a one-off experiment is certainly not sufficient to create 
a solid community of practice, but case studies like ours constitute initial steps 
that have to be taken towards that goal. Teacher trainers should set an example 
in fostering the development of PLCs including the various types of actors listed 
in R. Ellis’s (2009) Second Language Acquisition (SLA) - language pedagogy 
nexus, viz. SLA researchers, classroom researchers, teacher educators, and 
language teachers. Relying on teachers’ experience to foster reflexive discussions 
(Buysse, Sparkman, & Wesley, 2003) is essential and PLCs have been found to 
have strong potential for change in the professional culture of a school and for 
an actual fundamental shift in the habits of mind that teachers bring to their daily 
work in the classroom (see Vescio, Ross, & Adams, 2008 analysis of 11 studies 
on PLC). To quote Mercieca (2017) in her excellent discussion of communities 
of practice, “this form of social learning, as described by Bandura (1977), is 
particularly relevant to the higher education sector in the light of contemporary 
change and upheaval in society and the university world” (p. 3). This is 
especially true in practice-based programs in higher education institutions, as we 
have to ensure that, to quote Mercieca (2017) again, students “are supported to 
successfully negotiate the change in identity” (p. 9) involved in the professional 
learning path. Taking part in PLC and being active in professional communities 
of practice thus seem essential for all stakeholders in education. 
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Abstract 

E ngaging in research is acknowledged as having a potentially 
transformative impact on the professional development of 
language teachers (Borg, 2010). Yet a cursory examination of the 
literature suggests that teachers rarely engage in research. The aim 
of this chapter is threefold: to introduce Exploratory Practice (EP), 
a form of inclusive Practitioner Research (PR) designed to empower 
teachers and their learners to better understand their practice, to 
illustrate, through a case study, how EP works in the classroom, and 
finally to report on the recent developments of opening up access and 
possibilities for language teachers to engage in and make their research 
public while, at the same time, creating opportunities for themselves 
to continue with their professional development. 

Keywords: exploratory practice, inclusive practitioner research, collegiality, research 
sustainability, continuing professional development. 
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1. Context of the project 

1.1. Background of EP 

The lack of engagement in research by language teachers has been noted by 
many scholars in English Language Teaching (ELT) (Borg, 2010) and in Modern 
Foreign Language (MFL) teaching (Marsden & Kasprowicz, 2017). The barriers 
preventing this engagement cover a large spectrum of obstacles, many of which 
are summarised in Borg (2010, p. 409). Suffice it to say, for the needs of this 
chapter, that a lack of time, research skills, support, and access to theory and 
research are most notable. 

it remains, however, relevant for teachers to engage in research in order to 
contest their tacit understanding and ensure that their classroom practice is 
not based only on intuition and experience. In this respect, the eclecticism that 
characterises teachers’ methodologies and the ‘sense of plausibility’ (Prahbu, 
1992) that guides their decision-making processes acknowledges them as 
reflective practitioners capable of developing their practice. At the same time, 
it falls upon them to rise to the challenge of showing that they are not mere 
consumers of academic research and implemented of other people’s ideas. 
They can engage in research to enable themselves to understand the specific and 
contextual environment in which they operate so they can explain to others what 
works in their practice, what does not work, and why. 

1.2. The principled framework of EP 

It is essential to realise that teachers cannot undertake research in the same 
way academic researchers do because their training and working conditions 
differ drastically. EP has put forward a principled framework (Allwright, 2003) 
to empower teachers and their learners to understand better their practice by 
investigating teaching puzzles, such as why do my students make disruptive use 
of mobile phones during my lessons?, as Lecumberri’s (2018) study illustrates 
below. EP believes that asking ‘why’ instead of ‘what’ questions leads to a 
deeper understanding of complex issues rather than finding solutions which 
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may work in some circumstances but not in others (for more teacher and learner 
puzzles see Allwright, 2003; Allwright & Hanks, 2009; Dikilitas & Hanks, 
2018; Slimani-Rolls & Kiely, 2018). EP is part of the PR family which includes, 
amongst others, reflective practice (Farrell, 2008), action research (Burns, 2005), 
and exploratory action research (Smith, Connelly, & Rebolledo, 2014). As in 
any family, differences between siblings exist and EP differentiates itself by a 
number of distinctive principles which characterise its theoretical framework as 
listed and explained below. 

1.3. Principles of EP 

• Quality of life for language teachers and learners is the most appropriate 
central concern for EP. 

• Working primarily to understand the quality of life, as it is experienced 
by language learners and teachers, is more important than, and logically 
prior to, seeking in any way to improve it. 

• Everybody needs to be involved in the work for understanding. 

• The work needs to serve to bring people together. 

• The work needs to be conducted in a spirit of mutual development. 

• Working for understanding is necessarily a continuous enterprise. 

• Integrating the work for understanding fully into existing curricular 
practices is a way of minimising the burden and maximising 
sustainability (Allwright & Hanks, 2009, pp. 149-154) 

Quality of life is prioritised in the classroom because it is believed that it is the 
search for quality of life that paves the way to quality of work. When teachers and 
learners feel respected, listened to, and enjoy rather than endure their classroom 
experiences, then they invest their efforts in developing the quality of their work. 
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Seeking to understand quality of life should come before attempting to bring any 
change because understanding is “a prerequisite to intelligent decision-making” 

(Allwright & Hanks, 2009, p. 151). 

The principles of collegiality and inclusivity for mutual development are 
crucial to embed in the research enterprise. Indeed, it is imperative that all those 
involved in the research are given the opportunity to contribute with their ideas 
and, by the same token, derive a positive learning experience. In particular, 
inclusivity of learners as co-partners is essential as EP suggests that learners are 
an integral part of the classroom environment and that their involvement in the 
search for its understanding is paramount. In order to make sense of their practice 
without getting burnt out, EP recommends that teachers integrate the search for 
understanding into their teaching routine so that both, teaching and research, get 
done at the same time. For this purpose, EP proposes that teachers use normal 
classroom activities as research tools to investigate the teaching puzzles. These 
activities can include brainstorming sessions, class discussion, pair/group work, 
reading comprehension texts, surveys, video recording, and any other pedagogic 
activity that teachers find suitable. Developing expertise in using the tools 
of their trade as investigative instruments would make the teachers’ search for 
understanding feasible and sustainable. 


2. Intended outcomes 

The investigation of why do my students make disruptive use of mobile phones 
during my lessons? was carried out by Lecumberri (2018) within a larger project 
(Slimani-Rolls & Kiely, 2018) whose aim was to encourage language teachers, 
in my own institution, to use EP in their normal classroom environment, as 
advocated by its proponents. For this purpose, I invited practitioners teaching 
languages for business purposes to undergraduate students to join our two 
year long project. Three English and three MFL teachers (French, Italian, and 
Spanish) volunteered. They were four females and two males, each of whom 
had ten to over 15 years of teaching experience. Five had an MA in applied 
linguistics and one a diploma in teaching. 
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Prior to the start of the project, 1 introduced EP to the participating teachers 
to enable them to come up with their respective puzzle. Subsequently, we 
discussed together the research programme which would help them to scaffold 
their investigative efforts. Three strategies emerged: First, I recommended that 
the teachers use the existing institutional peer observation of teaching scheme 
to engage with each other. The resulting conversations about their teaching 
would allow them to refine their thinking about the puzzle area by reflecting 
upon it and further discussing it with colleagues. EP stresses that teachers focus 
on putting the puzzle area into a question starting with ‘why’, seeking for deep 
understanding rather than using ‘what’, which might bring up an ephemeral 
solution. However, it soon became apparent that identifying a puzzle was not 
problematic to the participating teachers. Second, some of them requested 
access to support in case they encountered issues with their investigations, as 
for most of them, their research experience was limited to the MA dissertation 
that they undertook many years ago. Hence, I made myself available as a mentor 
and offered individual consultations to support their research initiatives. The 
mentoring process provided guidance on EP principles and technical aspects 
of research design and practice. It also instilled encouragement and confidence 
building so they could take their puzzle investigation forward. However, the 
teachers clearly remained at the heart of this process-oriented project as they 
were working on their own agenda rather than following a pre-established 
schedule. Third, we agreed to meet together, once every six weeks, to share and 
discuss the questions, apprehensions, understandings, and misunderstandings 
about the teaching puzzles within the supportive professional community that 
we had built up. 

3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. The activity 

Esther Lecumberri is a teacher of Spanish and one of the six participating 
teachers (Lecumberri, 2018). She explained that one of her teaching groups was 
particularly challenging as the students seemed demotivated and tended to make 
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excessive use of their mobile phones, thus, marring the quality of life in the 
classroom. On the one hand, Lecumberri (2018) was aware of the institutional 
ban on the use of these devices, but she was also aware that they can be employed 
usefully as dictionaries, cameras, recorders, and information providers. Hence, 
for the benefit of the students, she refused to ban them indiscriminately. On the 
other hand, she was frustrated by the disruptive use that the students made of their 
mobiles. So, she decided to raise this puzzling issue with the students in a class 
discussion. As their language level was intermediate, Lecumberri (2018) seized 
this opportunity for them to practise their Spanish. Although she was surprised 
by their vehement rejection that mobile phones could impact negatively in the 
class, she was pleased with the level of involvement that the students showed 
during the discussion. They said that they felt respected and treated like adults, 
defending the view that they were using mobiles sensibly. 

Subsequently, Lecumberri (2018) video recorded, with the students’ permission, 
one of their classroom events hoping to demonstrate the disruption that not all 
the students had, so far, acknowledged in order to make them understand her 
frustration and negotiate a change of attitude. Once she felt that they were ready 
for another discussion, she asked them to view the video in groups with the task 
of assessing the level of disruption that they could see and hear. The groups 
reported, in Spanish, that particular instances were clearly disruptive, and some 
assured that it was ultimately the teacher’s responsibility to monitor the level of 
mobile use intrusion. 

Furthermore, Lecumberri (2018) followed the students’ comments by developing 
a short survey with questions related to the impact that mobile phones con Id 
have on (1) their concentration and participation, (2) the use of the university 
policy, and (3) the classroom participants’ responsibility in restricting the use 
of these devices. She distributed the survey for the students to fill out, discuss 
their responses in groups, and then report the content of their discussion to the 
whole class. It emerged that the students recognised that the assumption that 
they could attend to the classroom interaction and, at the same time, respond 
to their acquaintances was not necessarily tenable. They also understood the 
frustration that this behaviour coidd cause to the teacher and their peers and 
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admitted that protecting the classroom quality of life was not only the teacher’s 
but everybody’s responsibility. 

3.2. Reflection and interpretation 

Lecumberri (2018) explained that adopting an inclusive approach of listening 
and negotiating rather than imposing her authority to restrict mobile phone use 
enabled her to enhance, rather than damage, her relationship with the students 
which, she believes, is essential for the quality of classroom life. Opening up 
communication channels for meaningful exchanges between herself and the 
students and between the students themselves allowed the classroom participants 
to understand what it is that they are trying to achieve together. Lecumberri 
(2018) noted that 

“the benefit [derived from using EP] is initially improved communication 
processes which, in turn, enhances the relationship between the teacher 
and the learners and facilitates effective teaching and learning activities 
and participation’’(p. 117). 

3.3. Implications 

As the use of mobile phones was endemic in her other classes and those of her 
colleagues, Lecumberri (2018) opted to tackle this puzzle with the rest of her 
classes and share her EP knowledge with colleagues across the institution in 
order to construct more academically oriented use of mobiles. Ester felt that she 
had not only regained confidence in her own classroom management skills, but 
she has also gained respect for the learners who collaborated with her to build a 
more conducive environment for learning. 

While the above step-by-step methodological account of Lecumberri’s (2018) 
investigation puzzle may be helpful to get neophyte EP practitioners started, 
it is worth noting that the steps are not intended as a rigid prescription. Rather, 
what is central to EP enquiries are the EP principles because they serve to create 
the context which facilitates the search for understanding by teachers. Once 
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they get to be more conversant with EP, teachers become more creative about 
developing, together with their learners, EP strategies for investigating their 
classroom environment. 

It is important to realise that a chronological sequence is not intended by the 
order in which Lecumberri’s (2018) investigative processes have been presented. 
The first set of EP processes taken up by Lecumberri (2018) above are: 

• taking action for understanding by focussing on the processes 
themselves such as making herself aware of puzzling issues of 
classroom life; thinking harder with other practitioners (learners, peers, 
and mentors) inside (and/or outside) the classroom; looking/listening 
and attending more intensively to what is going on, as it is going on 
in the classroom; and planning for understanding by adopting familiar 
pedagogic procedures (class/group discussion and video recording/ 
survey) to help her develop participant understanding. These are 
indeed interrelated processes and often concurrent with the next set of 
processes; 

• working with emerging understanding by focussing on the content 
of the processes such as reflexively expressing and appraising personal/ 
collective insights; refining notions of potential ‘change’ if necessary 
as planned by the teacher; discussing potential personal or collective 
moves; sharing personal understandings of processes as a way of 
supporting others and of inviting others to join the EP community 
of practice as Lecumberri (2018 ) has done with her various teaching 
groups and subsequently with her own colleagues to professionalise her 
practice. 

At this point, it is important to highlight the various and thriving means of 
opening up access to EP and PR in general. They encourage, as illustrated below, 
teachers’ ownership to develop their own community of practice to use, revise, 
redistribute and remix creative works that are shared by teachers across the 
world (Wiley, 2014). 
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4. Conclusion 

Bridging the gap between research and practice is essential and so efforts are 
made to motivate teachers to work towards understanding their practice. A 
number of resources are available to open up access to engagement in research. 
These include Instruments for Research into Second Languages (IRIS) 2 , a 
digital repository of data collection materials developed to facilitate access to 
PR (Thompson, Marsden, & Plonsky, 2018). Amongst the many uses of IRIS, 
teachers are directed towards methodologies to allow them to investigate issues 
directly relevant to their classroom environment, for instance: “why are my 
students sometimes unwilling to communicate in class? How do my learners 
feel about learning English? Why are my learners studying English? What 
motivates them? Are the materials I use communicative enough?” (Thompson 
et al., 2018, p. 79). IRIS materials link to Open Accessible Summaries In 
Language Studies (OASIS) 3 , which supplies summaries of journal articles to 
facilitate teachers’ search for information which can then be downloaded. IRIS 
can be followed on Facebook 4 for updates on new materials and for news on 
open science. 

Carrying out and publishing their own research is something that teachers 
are simply not familiar with. In this respect, Bullock and Smith (2015) ask 
“why should teachers have to change their ‘day jobs’ to share what they 
know?” (p. 77). They draw attention to blogging, tweeting, and posting in 
social networks as possible alternatives for opening up more appealing and 
user-friendly genres for teachers to disseminate their work. As Kahle (2008) 
explains, “[ojpenness is measured by the degree to which it empowers users to 
take action making technology [and content] their own, rather than imposing 
its own foreign and inflexible requirements and constraints” (p. 35). Along 
these lines of thinking, the teacher research Special Interest Group (SIG) of 
the International Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign Language 


2. www.iris-database.org 

3. www.oasis-database.org 

4. https: II www. facebook.com/irisdatabase/ 
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(henceforth IATEFL Research SIG) is currently playing a leading role in 
demystifying research by enabling teachers to initiate and carry out research 
that is relevant to them and share their outcomes in ways that suit them. 

The IATEFL Research SIG organises a one day Pre-Conference Event (PCE) 
devoted to PR by and for teachers. Rather than using formal papers presented 
by teachers standing on a podium, the PCE invites teachers to talk in front of 
their poster for up to five minutes before and after a morning coffee break. This 
gallery style format frees up ample time for delegates and presenters to join 
in the participatory nature of the event and discuss the content of the posters. 
The afternoon is generally taken up with the participants sharing their views 
about and experiences with PR including spontaneous commentaries rather 
than prepared speeches by experts such as Allwright, Burns, and Freeman so 
that the focus remains on the participants’ own experiences. The presentations 
are subsequently published in a free e-book entitled Teachers Research!, with 
an exclamation mark stressing that teachers do indeed carry out research 
when appropriate development models, such as EP, are made accessible. Like 
the present volume, this book offers a less intimidating way of reporting on 
research activities in creative and varied writing styles and use of visuals with 
a practical orientation. It also includes the hyperlinks to website-based video¬ 
recordings and posters. The book Teachers Research! was nominated for a 
British Council ELTons award (innovation in teacher resources) in 2016 and 
was said to be “[a]n interesting, varied collection of research stories, which 
should inspire and give confidence to teachers to pursue their own research” 
(IATEFL, n.d., n.p.). 

The emerging dissemination genres of research for and by teachers seen above 
are not limited to the PCE event in the UK. They have become a regular format 
in the efforts of IATEFL Research SIG and the British Council to open up 
PR in Europe, India, and Latin America. The Teachers Research! Chile 2016 
conference attracted 120 participants with presenters from Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Uruguay; the Buenos Aires Teachers Research! 2017 conference 
and Istanbul Teachers Research! 2017 conference highlight the popularity of 
these events and testify to the growing interest that is shown by academics, 
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professional bodies, and teachers themselves to develop PR that is central to 
their professional development. 
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New Case Studies 


IN AND BEY 

the Language 
Classroom 


A follow-up to the successful 2013 publication about OER and 
language teaching, this book celebrates the many ways in which 
language teachers and learners around the globe are embracing 
the concept of ‘openness’ in and beyond the language classroom. 
Divided into three sections (creating and using OERs, working in open 
spaces, and openness and teacher development), these short, 
practical case studies provide first-hand information on how openness 
can facilitate language teaching and learning. The editors hope it will 
inspire teachers to explore open tools, practices, and teacher 
development as part of their language teaching practice. 
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